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OUR COMPLETE SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES, 
MITCHELL'S, 


The successful Pioneer, is now the Standard, and in general use 
throughout the United States. 


OUR NEW READERS, 
BUTLER’S SERIES. 


But recently issued, they have created a new interest in school life, 
and have already achieved unprecedented success. 


OUR SPELLERS, 
THE NEW AMERICAN. 


These Spellers have successfully held their rapidly-acquired popular- 
ity,—more than TWO MILLION COPIES being in circulation. 


OUR ARITHMETICS AND GRADED PROBLEMS, 
THE NEW AMERICAN, 


Have eclipsed many of the old systems, and bid fair to outrival all 
competitors. 


OUR OTHER PUBLICATIONS, 
IN PART, ARE 
Geodrich’s Pictorial Histories, Smith’s Grammar, 
Bingham’s Latin Series. Sargent’s Etymology, 
Butler’s Elements of Chemistry. Scholar’s Companion, 
Butler’s Elements of Geometry, Oxford’s Speakers, 
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AND ARE ALL 


APPROVED TEXT-BOOKS. 


Send for Samples, Specimen Pages, Circulars, ete., ete. 
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OFFICE OF DIRECTOR AND DUTY OF SCHOOL BOARDS.* 


BY THOMAS H. 


HE relations of Parent and Teacher to 
each other, and of both to the child, 
have been often and fully discussed. The 
various principles and duties involved in 
these relations need not here be repeated in 
detail. It may be stated, however, that in 
priority of claim and of authority, the power 
of the parent over the child precedes and 
overshadows that of the teacher. In a word, 
the teacher is but in the parent’s place, for 
a specified purpose, and clothed with the 
sesenit s right and power to do that for the 
child, in the accomplishment of that pur- 
pose, which the parent either has not the 
leisure or the ability himself to accomplish. 
On his part, the child owes to his teacher 
the same unhesitating obedience, and the 
same respect, while subjected to his author- 
ity, which the parent would be entitled to, 
if himself in discharge of that authority. 
These are the main principles involved in 
these. relations. ‘Their application to the 
office of Director, now proposed for consid- 
eration, is more close than is generally sup- 
posed ; while they are, if properly applied, 
calculated to exhibit that office in its true 
and full light. 
It cannot be too often repeated, that the 
object of the establishement of the Common 
School system was not to introduce some 





 *We present herewith a lecture by the late Dr. 
Thomas H. Burrowes, upon the responsible office of 
School Director. He had given much thought to 
this subject, and the views here advanced are no less 
sound to-day than twenty-five years ago.— Eb. 


BURROWES, LL. D. 





previously unknown mode of instruction, or 
kind of knowledge, or new relations in 
society. Neither was it designed to super- 


| sede, in any of its just elements, parental 


authority; nor to clothe the teacher with 
greater powers than he had before; nor to 
subject the child to the performance of more 
severe duty than he owed before. Nothing 
of this kind was either designed, or re- 
quired by the circumstances of the case, nor 
would it be proper. 

Its object, at ance simple and grand, was: 
To render all the schools in the State as 
good as the best ; so to increase their num- 
ber as to accommodate all the youth of the 
State ; and to confer upon every child in the 
commonwealth the full and free opportunity 
to acquire a sound education—whether rich 
or poor, whether blessed with provident or 
cursed with careless parents, whether pos- 
sessed of bright parts or only endowed with 
ordinary powers of usefulness. In a word, 
it was not to impart a common—meaning 
thereby a mean or limited—education to all, 
nor yet an inferior education to the common 
—meaning the lower portion of the people 
—but it was to render the blessings of sound, 
safe, and useful knowledge common to all 
our youth, without reference to wealth, rank 
or position. 

How was this great purpose—worthy of 
the best minds, the warmest hearts, and the 
purest natures in the State—to be effected ? 
If we examine the history of the Common 
School system, and carefully study the laws 
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establishing it and regulating its operations, | Hence it was, that, first of all and for many 


we are struck by the exceeding attention 
that was paid to two points, which seem to 
have been esteemed essential elements by 
its originators, and which have never, and 
should never, be lost sight of. ‘These are: 

1. The solicitude with which the consent 
of the people—the parents—was sought af- 
ter, to the new system. 

2. The careful avoidance of al) unneces- 
sary interference with, or infringement of, 
the parental power over the child. 

It is unthinkingly asserted by many, that 
it was an error in our first school acts, to make 
the acceptance of the common school system 
dependent, in each township, ward or bor- 
ough, on the consent of the voters. This 
assertion, with all due deference to the opin- 
ion of others, is believed to be itself an er- 
ror. Our people, here in Pennsylvania, are 
not volatile or impulsive ; but on the other 
hand, though slow to form opinions and 
change their habits, they cannot be driven 
faster than their own convictions of right 
lead them. They occupy a middle ground 
of intelligent steadfastness, which it would 
be well for the Union if it were more gen- 
eral. They had, generation after generation, 
raised their families in virtuous industry, 
improved their farms, performed their 
duties as members of the social and political 
State, and elevated the commonwealth, if 
not to the most brilliant, yet certainly to the 
highest and most reliable position in the 
Union. All this was done with small advan- 
tages of education ; not because knowledge 
in itself was originally undervalued or de- 
spised ; but because, in the labor and rude- 
ness of a new country, amidst the thousand 
pressing wants of the wilderness and the 
habits of thrift inherent in them as a people, 
there was small leisure for learning. _ So it 
came to pass, that learning, at least in its 
higher departments, necessarily fell out of 
use ; and this continued so long that men, 
finding they could succeed measurably well 
without it, finally came, in large numbers, 
to the conclusion that, except in its mere 
rudiments, it was unnecessary if not danger- 
ous. 

This was the character of the people, and 
this the state of their feelings in relation to 
education, at the era of the Common-Schoo!l 


dawn. The men who hailed that dawn 


from points elevated above the mass, and 
anxiously longed for the effulgence of its 
mid-day glory, were, nevertheless, too con- 
versant with their own people to be ignorant 
of this state of things, and too wise to at- 
tempt suddenly and forcibly to correct it. 


years, the periodical consent of the people 
of each district to receive the system, was 
made a condition precedent to its adoption ; 
and that its general adoption only took 
place at the end of fifteen years, when by 
use and consideration, and experience of its 
benefits, the people had generally become 
convinced of its fitness to their wants. 

It is impossible now to ascertain what 
would have been the result if the system 
had, at first, been abritrarily enacted into 
general operation by the Legislature. It is 
probable, either that its early repeal would 
have taken place, or that it would have been 
so modified and weakened, as to be scarcely 
worth preserving. But the wise course pur- 
sued, while it avoided either disaster, threw 
the nature and merits of the system itself 
before the people, as standing and general 
topics of discussion. This agitation of the 
question was thus thrown into every family 
and vicinity and district. The system itselt 
being strong in right and adaptedness to the 
occasion, could not suffer, but gradually 
triumphed in this conflict ; till it was finally 
made into a positive and general law of the 
land, less by act of the Legislature than by 
actual cessation of opposition to its general 
principles, in 1849. 

It is true that opposition is yet heard and 
felt; but this is not so much to the system 
itself, as to some of its details, or to some acts 
of its administration. It is nowa fixed por- 
tion of our public institutions; and is as 
firmly founded on the consent of the people 
as any other of those institutions, no one of 
which is without its fault-finders. 

The other prominent object in the original 
formation of the system—the protection of 
parental rights—though no less essential to 
its safe operation, has been less developed 
by time and experience; but when duly 
considered it is equally honorable to the 
sagacity and patriotism of its framers. A 
brief statement of the nature, and of the pro- 
visions for the protection, of this main 
object of the system, will most abundantly 
show this to be the case. 

As between a parent and the teacher of a 
private school, what are the acts necessarily 
performed—the power always retained—by 
the parent? In the first place, he chooses 
the school and the teacher for his child. 
Next, he designates the studies to be pur- 
sued. Thirdly, he selects, or at least can if 
he wish, control the books to be used; and 
lastly, amongst his primary acts of parental 
authority, he determines the duration of the 
term of instruction in each year. ‘Then 
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amongst his continuing duties towards the 
school, may be mentioned those of seeing 
that his child attends regularly, of frequent 
visitation of the school to be convinced that 
it is conducted in accordance with his just 
expectations, and of co-operation with the 
other parents, in seeing that it is protected 
against outward injury, and free from in- 
ward impropriety. 

These are all powers and duties of the 
utmost importance. ‘The selection of the 
instructor of his children is no less than the 
determination of their moral character and 
intellectual rank, so far as school influence 
—and it can scarcely be over-estimated— 
exténds. The choice of studies is to a 
great extent that which gives direction to 
the child’s turn of thought and to his avoca- 
tion in life. The books used may be such 
as to influence the morals, the religion, and 
the literary character of the pupil’s whole 
life; and the duration of instruction, of 
itself, in most cases, determines the amount 
of knowledge he shall acquire. No less im- 
portant are the continuing duties of seeing 
that the child regularly attends school, that 
he may duly profit by its instructions, of 
visitation, that the teacher may be encour- 
aged and kept within his proper sphere, and 
of co-operation with others for the protec- 
tion and supervision of the school. 

If these and other similar and dependent 
duties had been faithfully and generally per- 
formed by all the parents in the State, there 
would have been little necessity for a public 
system of education. But unfortunately 
this was not, and probably never will be the 
case. Some are too ignorant, some are too 
busy, some are too careless, some are too 
vicious. Hence, the Legislature was im- 
pelled by the necessity of the case and the 
wants of so many of the mentally perishing 
rising generations, to establish a general— 
a public—a free—a COMMON system, for 
their education and training in the light of 
knowledge and the habits of virtue. Hence, 
also, the most delicate and difficult task to 
be performed, was the safe deposit and* the 
proper exercise of the very parental powers 
just enumerated. 

In the framing and operation of a public 
system, it was obvious that all the parents 
of a district could not be called into office 
and clothed with its powers. The with- 
drawal of these powers from them was, there- 
fore, on the one hand, imperative. But on 
the other hand, the object was to withdraw 
them no farther from the parents than 


might be absolutely requisite to their effi- 
cient discharge; and, at the same time to 
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keep those entrusted with them, as much 
within the attention and control of the par- 
ents themselves, as might be consistent with 
the rights of all, and the efficiency of the 
duties to be performed. 

The happy expedient hit upon, was to 
cause the parents (or tax-payers) of each 
District, to elect six of their own body, 
and of their neighbors, who should become 
the depositories and executors of so much of 
the authority of the body of the parents, as 
imperious necessity demanded to be taken 
from them, for the common good; to keep 
these representatives in the line of account- 
ability by frequent elections; and to de- 
prive the office of pecuniary attractiveness, 
by requiring the persons elected to give 
their time and their labor, in turn with their 
fellow citizens of the district, without fee or 
reward. 

This is the Directorship of our Pennsyl- 
vania system. . This is its great conservative 
—reasonable—feature. ‘This is the princi- 
ple had in view by the wise framers of the 
system; a principle, it is true, not yet fully 
developed or understood, but one which 
should not hastily, or without full consider- 
ation, be abandoned or materially changed. 
It may and probably does require some ad- 
ditional legislation to give it full effect ; but 
its failure to accomplish all that was origi- 
nally expected from it, may be owing 
merely to some incompleteness of detail, 
and therefore, no more argues unsoundness 
in the principle itself, than. does the over- 
clouded dawn foretell the total absence of 
light during the following day. 

This, then, is the office of Director; 
clothed with so much of the parent’s power, 
as, but no more than is necessary for the 
common.good ; with one hand establishing, 
supporting and governing the school, just as 
a judicious parent would desire to see done; 
with the other selecting and sustaining the 
teacher, and protecting him in all his just 
rights and proper actions. In comparison 
with it, there is no secular office of greater 
or more vital importance in the State. 

These two essential elements—the consent 
of the people, and the full representation of 
parental authority—form, the one the strong 
foundation, and the other the sure perpetu- 
ity of our common school system. While 
resting on common consent, and adminis- 
tered for the benefit of the rising generation 
in accordance with the reasonable wishes of 
their parents, no power on earth can shake 
it. 

But, though the Directory is the great 
and ruling administrative feature in the sys- 
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tem, like every other portion of our popular | 
institutions, it is dependent for full success | 
on the manner of its administration, and on 
the degree of popular support accorded to its 
discharge. The manner of its administra- 
tion depends on the Directors themselves. 
The support requisite to its success must 
come from parents and teachers. 

In considering the means of rendering 
the directory efficient and successful, by its 
own proper discharge, it is of course out of 
the question to expect that the school 
affairs of any district can ever be so admin- 
istered as to satisfy everyone. Nor is it, in 
fact, to be wished for. ‘There are, in every 
community, some individuals so captious as 
to find fault with the best efforts of others ; 
and there are, not unfrequently, others so | 
wrong-headed as only to be satisfied with 
that which is wrongly done. The one it 
would be hopeless, and the other it would 
be criminal, to attempt to please. But the 
great majority have neither this innate spirit 
of fault-finding, nor this proclivity to error. 
Their desire is to see right done, and to 
support the doer; and them it is not only 
possible, but a duty to satisfy, even in dis- 
charging the difficult and thankless office of 
School Director. | 

Amongst the least desirable duties of the 
earlier Boards of Directors, under the sys- 
tem, was that of locating new schools. Few 
calls of this kind are now made upon the 
judgment ‘and patience of Directors. But 
still, occasionally, a new school becomes re- 
quisite;, and just in proportion as the bene- 
fits of the system are becoming fully under- 
stoad, is generally the bitterness of the strife 
for the location. In all such cases, the 
Director should raise his views above per- 
sonal considerations, or mere present or 
temporary convenience. He should bear in 
mind that the school-house has now become 
a public and abiding institution; that, if 
well placed, it may continue for ages the 
radiating centre of refinement and knowl- 
edge—the promoter of health and good 
taste: and that, though all may not now be 
satisfied, yet that it ought to have the ele- 
ments of healthfulness, pleasantness, accessi- | 
bility, and sufficient centralness to reason- 
ably accommodate all who are to resort 


thither. Anything short of this should not 
be satisfactory. More ought not to be ex- | 
pected. 


The proper construction of the school- | 
house is also a matter of vast importance. | 
It is one, too, which will soon more and | 
more demand the attention of Directors. | 
Not only are new buildings, at new points, | 
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still occasionally required, but the tendency 
of the system is towards replacing many old 
school-houses with others of a proper con- 
struction, as rapidly as the means of the 
Districts, and the feelings of the Districts 
will justify the changes. The means and 
the feelings of the District—both should be 
to a proper extent, consulted, before the old 
house, if at all tolerable, be torn down, and 
a new and expensive one reared in its stead. 
It should always be borne in mind that the 
building up of the system, and not of houses, 
is the first object to be kept in view; and 
that good teaching may take place in an old 
house. The old house should, therefore, 
not be displaced until the means and the im- 
proved educational feeling of the District 
will bear the change; unless, indeed, in 
cases in which the health of the pupils suffers 
from its use. Then no consideration should 
continue it for a single season longer. As 
to form of construction, it may be briefly 
said, that sufficiency of floor area, height of 
ceiling, healthful ventilation and heating, 
pleasant light and comfortable furniture, are 
the great desiderata. 

The choice of the teacher is, after all, the 
great point requiring knowledge, prudence 
and firmness. It need scarcely, at this 
period in our educational progress, be re- 
marked, that three months instruction by a 
competent instructor is not only worth 
more than a dozen by an incompetent one, 
but that in some cases, a closed school- 
house would be far better than the kind of 
training actually imparted. It is, however, 
as impossible for Directors to please all in 
the selection of their teachers as in the loca- 
tion of the school-houses. Still, certain 
great principles should be kept in view, and, 
if so, will in most cases lead to satisfactory 
results. ‘The compensation should be such 
as to attract respectable talent and acquire- 
ment. ‘The term of teaching should be long 
enough to enable the instructor to show re- 
sults. ‘The former teacher, who gave pretty 
general satisfaction, who caused his pupils 
to make good progress, and who possessed 
their confidence and love, and attracted a 
full attendance to the school, should always 
be retained if possible. A County Super- 
intendent’s certificate, backed by such re- 
sults, constitutes the holder a full member 
of his profession, and should cause his re- 
tention in the district at almost any cost. 

The arrangement of the course of studies 
is an act of more importance than is gener- 
ally supposed ; but the error most frequently 
committed is that of including too much. 

The desire of many Directors, and of 
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many teachers also, instigated by the un- 
thinking impatience of parents, to have the 
higher branches introduced, has injured 
many schools and thousands of young minds. 
On this point the truth seems to be forgot- 
ten, or overlooked, that on a foundation of 
thoroughness in the rudimental branches of 
knowledge, not only can the superstructure 
of the higher studies be readily, and speedily, 
and solidly raised by the teacher, at the 
proper time, but that, thus trained and pre- 
pared, the pupil is in a condition to educate 
himself, by his own efforts, to any desired 
extent —while, on the other hand, the 
mind of the child, strained with ideas, and 
facts, and principles past its comprehension, 
scarcely ever reaches mediocrity in after 
life, and never becomes distinguished. Our 
act of assembly provides, first and wisely, 
for instruction in orthography, reading, 
writing, arithmetic, geography and gram- 
mar. Only when there is ample provision 
of sound and thorough instruction in these, 
should the pupil be introduced to additional 
branches ; and when material additions to 
this course become proper and necessary, 
they should, in all possible cases, be pro- 
vided for in schools of a higher grade. 

lf thus made to grow out of full prepara- 
tion in the Primary schools, and conse- 
quently out of a demand by parents for 
higher instruction for their children, the 
grading of the schools—that next step in 
our educational progress—will be effected 
as naturally and beneficially, as the noiseless 
springing of the young plant from the sown 
seed, and the gradual but sure maturing of 
the harvest under the summer sun. 

The adoption of text-books, also, is an 
act now of official and obligatory duty ; and 
one which gives rise to more of hesitation 
and embarrassment than really pertains to it. 
Uniformity of books in the same school is 
the great end to be effected. The kind to 
be used is of less moment. Amongst the 
great multiplicity of such works now offered 
to the attention of Directors, some are ex- 
cellent ; nearly all are good; few, if any, 
are postively bad. The best rule, probably, 
for the guidance of Directors, is to consult 
with their teachers on the subject. Books 
are the teacher’s tools, and he ought both 
to know how to use them, and which are 
the best. Another safe rule will be to adopt, 


as the regular series of the District, those 
which have been most numerously in use ; 
for this will cause less inconvenience, and 
as has just been said, the kind of books is of 

less importance than the use that is made of | 
A good teacher will teach well with 


them. 
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any book, and even make the errors of the 
text-book, if any, promotive of the pupil’s 
progress. A bad teacher will fail with every 
book. 

The visitation of the schools is the last 
duty of Directors that will now be noticed. 
The law provides that ‘‘ they shall exercise 
a general supervision over the schools of 
their respective districts, and shall by one 
or more of their number, visit every school 
in the district at least once in each month, 
and cause the result of such visit to be 
entered on the minutes of the Board.’’ 
Here is described and rendered imperative, 
a duty essential to the well-being of the 
schools; yet one which, when performed, 
is more burthensome and laborious than all 
the rest, and one which, consequently, is 
the most frequently neglected. 

This neglect arises from natural and una- 
voidable causes. Directors generally are 
willing to give a day each month to the 
transaction of the general business of the 
District, in a board mecting, without coin- 
pensation ; but when there is added to this 
the task of riding from school to school, to 
perform the duty of visitation, occupying 
two or more additional days monthly, the 
tax upon their time is rendered oppressive, 
and it becomes necessary to attend their 
own home duties in preference to those of 
the public. 

This defect in the administration of the 
system had been so general, so long con- 
tinued and so detrimental, that in 1854, it 
was one of the main reasons for the creation 
of the office of County Superintendent; a 
chief duty of that officer being the inspec- 
tion and visitation of all the schools in his 
county. But, though the agency of the 
superintendency, wherever faithfully exe- 
cuted, has fully come up to the just expec- 
tations of its advocates in every other de- 
partment of duty—to the extent even of 
constituting its creation a marked era in the 
history of the system—in this it does not, 
because it cannot, fully meet public expecta- 
tion. This is the case more especially in 
the larger counties. In such, with from 
200 to 400 schools and a teaching term of 
say six months, more than one visit cannot 
be made to each school inthe year. Yet it is 
a strong and decisive argument in favor of 
proper visitation, that this one visit by an 
able professional teacher, has, almost with- 
out exception, shown the utility of the prac- 
tice, and raised a general demand for an in- 
creased official Supervision. Every true 
teacher—every experienced Director—every 
intelligent friend of the schools, is of this 
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mind ; and various plans for the accomplish- 
ment of the objct have been proposed. 

All admit increased visitation to be indis- 
pensable to the improvement of the schools, 
and that to insure its due and regular per- 
formance, it must be paid for; but few 
agree as to the mode. Some recommend 
the entire abolition of the Directorship and 
the appointment of a District Superintend- 
ent, to be clothed with their powers and 
paid for his services.. Others are in favor 
of retaining the office of the Director, but 
of creating, in addition to it and for the 
special duty of visitation, the office of Dis- 
trict Superintendent. Others again advo- 
cate the reduction of the number of Direc- 
tors to three in each District, and their 
payment for the performance of their duties; 
while still another class propose the reten- 
tion of six Directors, with payment for their 
services, including that of visitation. 

Strong reasons are advanced for each of 
these plans; but against all of them, argu- 
ments drawn from the nature of our system 
are urged, and with a force that should not 
be disregarded. As attempted to be shown 
in the early part of this discourse, the 
Directory, as the parental representation, is 
the great conservative feature of the system 
and its chief element of strength. The 
abolition of the Directory would be the de- 
struction of this great element, and _ is, 
therefore, not to be seriously thought of. 
So, the withdrawal of the right and power 
of visitation from Directors, is to that ex- 
tent a restriction of the same element, and 
to that extent, also objectionable. In the 
same way, the decrease of Directors to three, 
is a diminution of parental representation ; 
while the project to pay a Board, either of 
three or of six, is the introduction of a new 
principle into the system, which may or may 
not be beneficial. 

The probabilities are that this last named 
change would not effect the object in view, 
while it might deprive the office of that 
strong degree of confidence it now possesses. 
So long as citizens give their time and their 
labor to the public gratuitously, they will, 
at least, be free from the suspicion of mer- 
cenary motives, and the office itself will not 
become the object of the money-making 
office-seeker. But attach to it a compensa- 
tion equal to the value of the time employed 
and the services to be rendered—and no 
less, if any, should be given—and like the 
office of supervisor or assessor, it at once 
becomes desirable to many, with neither the 
intention nor the ability to discharge its 
duties for the sake of those duties. 





Still, though the unpaid, full, township, 
ward, or borough Directorship is an essential 
element in our State school system, it has its 
defects; and chief amongst them is its failure 
in regular visitation. If properly con- 
sidered, however, this failure will be found 
to be a defect, not in principle, but in de- 
tail—the want of a mere addition to parts 
already in existence and in useful operation 
—not the proof of a radical error in those 
parts. TZhis addition may be effected by a 
very slight change in the administration of 
the law, and thus the whole evil be remedied. 

The portion of the law, just quoted, re- 
lative to supervision by Directors, permits 
the visits to be made ‘‘ by ome or more of 
their number ;’’ and the 14th section of the 
same law (Common School Act of 8 April, 
1854) after describing the duties of the Sec- 
retary of each Board, says, he shall ‘‘ do and 
perform all other acts and duties pertaining 
to the office of Secretary of the Board, and 


Jor his services he shall recetve such compen- 


sation as the Board may direct.’’ Here is 
nearly, if not entirely, what is needed. All 
that is required, at the utmost, is a declara- 
tion, by the proper authority, that the duty 
of visitation, in such manner as shall be pre- 
scribed by the proper Board, shall be one of 
the duties of the Secretary. 

Thus would our beautiful and symmetri- 
cal Pennsylvania graduated system of con- 
trol, supervision, and visitation, be com- 
pleted. The rights and powers of parents 
would continue, as they ought to be vested in 
the hands of the Directors—the neighbors 
—the fellows—the representatives of those 
parents; while Directors, relieved of the 
most onerous and difficult part of their labor, 
could and would still perform the rest with- 
out compensation, other than that of bene- 
fiting their own offspring and those of their 
fellow citizens. One day in each month, or 
part of a day, during the term, with one be- 
fore its commencement to make prepara- 
tion, and one after its close to make settle- 
ment, would be all that those duties would 
necessarily occupy. Not that Directors 
should be deprived of the right to visit the 
schools altogether. That right would still 
continue, and would probably then be as 
frequently exercised voluntarily, as it is now 
compulsorily. 

To the Board, as the head of the system 
in the district, the Secretary as District 
visitor would report, and to them he would 
be amenable. By him the duty of super- 


vision and visitation would, in most cases, 
be much more effectually performed than 
by all the members of the Board, even if 
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paid for their services; because the best 
qualified member of the Board, and the one 
who had most leisure, would no doubt be 
chosen to the office. 

Diverging from the District Secretary, on 
the other hand, a report would be made 
periodically to the County Superintendent, 
whose annual or semi-annual visitation of 
the schools would thus be rendered more 
effective and satisfactory. From the County 
Superintendent, the collected reports and 
statistics of the county would reach the 
Common School Department at Harrisburg ; 
and thus accountability and method, life 
and harmony, be infused into the whole. 

These suggestions are the result of much 
thought on this difficult and now urgent 
question. They are respectfully thrown 
out, in the hope of relieving the office of 
Director from its greatest embarrassment, 
and of retaining that vital organ of the sys- 
tem in full power and usefulness. It is evi- 
dent from the signs on every hand, that 
some change must be made. It would seem 
to be the part of wisdom to adopt that ex- 
pedient which, while it shall effect the whole 
object, will disturb the rest of the machinery 
of the system as little as possible; and this 
seems to possess both these requisites. 

But, relieve and strengthen the office of 
Director as we may, it will still be greatly 
dependent on the, favor and support of 
others, for efficiency and full success. 
Without public confidence and a generous 
liberality of feeling towards it, neither this 
nor any other public office, in a land of free 
opinion, can effect its whole object; and 
chief amongst the sources of this indispen- 
sable support are the parents of the District : 
using here and in other parts of this dis- 
course, the term parent as embracing all 
who have the charge of youth, and as 
synonymous with voter; inasmuch as those 
having the care of youth are not only those 
most directly concerned, but generally con- 
stitute the controlling majority. 

This class can, in various and influential 
ways, sustain and render powerful for good 
the office of Director. In the first place, 
the election of none but citizens fit and 
willing to perform all the duties belonging 
to the position, is due alike to the office and 
to the youth of the District. No other 
should or can consistently accept it. But 
certainly none other should be elected. If 
asked to describe the person proper for a 
school Director, we would say that he 


should be: 
r. One who has children of his own, or 
the charge of those of others, to educate. 
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Such a person will be apt to feel a direct 
interest in the welfare of the schools. This 
is a good general rule; but, as there are no 
such rules without exceptions, there may be 
heartless persons with families who care not 
for them, and there are many large-hearted 
men without families. As exceptions, the 
former should always be avoided and the 
latter elected, if otherwise fit and willing to 
serve. 

2. No one who sends 
other than the common 
same grade, should have the direction of the 
latter. If they are not good enough, or if 
he is not willing to make them good enough 
for his own children, he ought not to be 
either troubled or trusted with their care. 
If he be, the chances are, either that he will 
neglect the duty, or discharge it as a tax- 
saving operation. 

3. Men in full and successful business, if 
they will accept the office, generally make 
the best Directors. Such persons, by 
energy and method, usually make time to 
perform all they undertake. Persons of 
leisure should not, as a general rule, have 
their leisure disturbed by the affairs of 
others. If it be, in most cases, they will 
only be rendered uneasy and the public dis- 
appointed. 

4. The old, tried, experienced, efficient 
Director should always be re-elected as long 
as he can be induced to serve. His knowl- 
edge of the condition and wants of the Dis- 
trict, and his experience in the ways of 
teachers and the ways and waywardness of 


his children to 
schools, of the 


parents and children, are invaluable, and will 
be found to add largely to the economy, 
efficiency and harmony of the system. 
Having thus filled the Board with large- 
hearted, practical, attentive Directors, the 
next duty of parents, in this connexion, is to 


strengthen their hands and cheer them with 
that fair and generous support, which an 
office so eminently unselfish always de- 
serves. 

It is said there are two sides to every 
question; more than this is often true of 
those numerous local school questions which 
embarrass school-boards ; for some of them 
seem to have adozen. But, like all other 
questions, only one side can be successful in 
the final decision. Hence would seem to 
arise the necessity of conceding to School 
Directors, at least as much confidence in 
their official acts, as is almost uniformly ac- 
corded to other public officers. Their 
duties are sufficiently disagreeable and on- 
erous in themselves. But if rendered more 
so by captious fault-finding, who will be 
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found to undertake them? 
view the matter in this light, and concede 
purity of intention, at least in every case 
from which positive evidence of the contrary 
is absent. Not only should they do this 


as an act of justice, but, as a matter of 


policy, they should manfully and unitedly 
sustain the action of their Board, whether 
they approve of every little minor detail in 
it or not; convinced that in no other way 
can their administration be made fully effect- 
ual. An inferior system of action on any 
subject, efficiently and harmoniously carried 
into operation, is better than the best system 
in the world imperfectly administered, or a 
patch-work system, made up of portions 
from half a dozen good but incongruous 
plans. 

We would not be understood, here, as 
counselling unreasoning submission to all 
the projects and acts of School Directors. 
The point intended to be impressed, is that 
captious and embarrassing opposition should 
not be the means resorted to, for the cor- 
rection of any mistakes unavoidably made, 
or for effecting purposes deemed better than 
those of the Board. If mistakes have been 
made, or improvements can be suggested, 
there will be a proper time and occasion for 
the correction of the one, and the sugges- 
tion of the other; and the Board that has 
received a generous support in its own 
plans, will always be the most ready and 
willing, at the right time, to correct its pro- 
ceedings. 

Finally, the teachers of the District 
have it very much in their power to lighten 
the labors of their Directors, as well as to 
promote their own welfare, by their couduct 
towards the Board, 

Both Directors and teachers often take a 
narrow and improper view of each other, 
and of the relation they sustain to each 
other. The Director is not the mere hirer 
—the task-master—of the teacher—one ap- 
pointed to get asmuch work for as little pay as 
possible. He is the agent of the parents of 
the pupils, selected for the express purpose 
of obtaining the best instructor for those 
pupils which the common means will com- 
pass, and of extending all reasonable and 
proper facilities to the instructor in the dis- 
charge of his duties, which the circum- 
stances render necessary. 

The teacher is neither the servant of the 
Directors, nor is he one whose chief object 
is to give as little service and get as much 
money as possible. He is the member of a 
high and most responsible profession ; 


selected to discharge duties of the utmost | the object. 
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Parents should | importance to the community; and entitled, 


if those duties be properly discharged, toa 
consideration and to a recompense of which 
his salary is the smallest, though an indis- 
pensable portion. 

Viewed in these lights, there is little room 
for unpleasantness of intercourse, or clash- 
ing of jurisdiction between the two offices. 
The teacher who is qualified for his posi- 
tion should not be interfered with or un- 
duly controlled in the discharge of his 
school-room duties. That is his province. 
But, on the other hand, the Director ought 
not to be appealed to and called in on every 
trivial occasion of discipline or difficulty in 
the school. If this practice prevail, the 
Director will soon weary of his office, and 
ultimately, and generally with reason, arrive 
at the conclusion that the teacher is not fit 
for his. 

Whenever the Director visits the school, 
he should be received and treated with the 
respect due to his station, as the representa- 
tive both of public authority and that of the 
parents. ‘The whole operations and condi- 
tion of the school should be exhibited to 
him, and the occasion not only be made 

to the pupils, but of 
pleasure and interest to him. ‘This may be 
done without lowering the dignity, or in- 
terfering with the due authority of the 
teacher, which no intelligent Director will 
attempt and no true teacher submit to. 

Directors should always be spoken of 
with respect in the presence of the pupils, 
their gratuitious labors explained and com- 
mended, and their visits desired. If any 
teacher find his relations to the Board of 
such a nature as to render this course im- 
possible, consistently with truth, his best 
course will be to sever the connexion at 
once. His usefulness is at an end in that 
district; and it is neither his province, nor 
right, under any circumstances, to implant 
disrespect for constituted authority in the 
youthful mind. 

Teachers frequently demand improved 
and increased facilities for teaching from 
their Board of Directors, such as blackboards 
-apparatus; and are not always 
successful. In such cases it is neither politic 
nor just to exhibit temper, nor to denounce 
the Board. It may be that it is not parsi- 
mony, but an honest want of knowledge of 
the use and necessity of the improvement, 
which stands in the way. ‘True, the teacher 
is the best judge, and his opinion should be 
decisive ; but things are not always as they 
A little management will effect 
The use of a temporary expe- 


one of importance 
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should be. 
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dient—the loan of an instrument—the em- 
ployment of a little ingenuity, will do more 
than impatience or hard language ; and the 
success, when thus effected, will find and 
leave all parties pleased with each other, 
and with a degree of mutual confidence 
which may be used for further improve- 
ments. 

It is needless to follow this train of re- 
mark further. The whole subject may be 
concluded with the assertion—again re- 
peated—that the Directorship is the great 





conservative feature in our State System of | 


Common Schools; that the delicate and 
important powers it possesses could no- 
where else be better or more safely deposited ; 
and that so long as fairly and fully sustained 
by parents and teachers, it will effect its 
great objects. 


——____<g>— 


INSECT LIVES—NO III. 





BY JULIA P. BALLARD. 

BUTTERFLY in March!  Velvety 
ft black, with wings bordered with a 
double row of yellow spots, and the hinder 
wings tailed, having also the added orna- 
ment of seven blue spots (a nebula of dotted 
blue points, with a frosted silvery sheen mak- 
ing each spot). He is the Papilio asterias. 
You have seen him in May, June or July, hov- 
ering over a bed of phlox or other sweet flow- 
ers; but unless you caught him “in the 
bud,’’ or, of course, when a caterpillar, 
you would not have him in the middle 
of March. 

The sole occupant of a glass fernery, sip- 
ping from sugar-sprinkled moss with his long, 
uncoiled tongue, he seems quite at home, 
and sees nothing of the snow now whiten- 
ing every branch and tiny shrub—knows 
nothing of the ‘‘ April-fool,’’ which, as 
Susan Coolidge says, spring throws to the 
flowers outside—the daring crocus and daf- 
fodil. With his moss, and some fresh snow- 
drops in a vase, standing in his glass house 
for dessert—an extra drop of sweetened 
water in their pure cups—he is monarch of 
his little world. 

As a caterpillar, he was handsome. At 
first a tiny black caterpillar, with a white 
stripe running through the centre of the 
body and across the tail, and covered with 
some small black dots or points. The next 


coat has but one white stripe across the 
middle, on the sixth and seventh rings, with 
orange spots beneath the black points, two 
white spots on his first ring, and a row of 
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white spots on each side. Then at last he 
has a rich coat, striped with black and dark 
green, and ornamented with deep yellow 
spots. But his chrysalis is quite plain, with 
nothing of the exquisite beauty of the green 
and gold house of the Danais. But when 
he leaves his shell, coming out by the nar- 
rowest possible front door, so that you must 
look sharp to see the thread-like opening, 
then he is much handsomer than the Danais 
butterfly. So, many people, living in plain 
tabernacles, and sometimes regarded homely 
by others, have something within, waiting 
to give great surprise, when they shall have 
escaped, through a narrow door, into a 
world of wonderful light and beauty! 

The Papilio astertas is very fond, in his 
caterpillar form, of the wild carrot, or 
garden carrot, parsley, or celery, and any 
of the warm, aromatic plants, as anise, 
caraway, and dill. 

This March butterfiy, as a caterpillar, was 
eating his delicate carrot leaves and seeds 
last September at the same time with the 
Danais caterpillar, and as we brought them 
fresh leaves, day after day, and watched 
them go into their queer little houses at 
the same time, we did not know then but 
they would have their ‘‘opening’’ also, to- 
gether. But while the Danais was ready to 
come out in a fortnight, or three weeks, 
the Asterias slept on until March—six 
months under his glass roof, without mov- 
ing a hair’s breadth, until he was out try- 
ing his new wings, yesterday morning. 
Some other kinds of chrysalides had kept 
him company all this time, except that they 
have moved a little, and sometimes a good 
deal (when touched with a pencil, or 
slightly blown upon), showing the life with- 
in; but not a particle—watch him never so 
closely—moves the Asterias. There were 
six chrysalides of this one kind under separ- 
ate glasses; all of which were taken as cater- 
pillars, and each of which I had watched go 
into his separate house. It is not a cocoon, 
woven as some are of his own hairs, or spun 
from some hidden substance through a spin- 
neret; but like the Danais, it is formed 
under the caterpillar skin, and when he is 
suspended as a caterpillar, with a silken 
thread holding him about the body, as shown 
in the plc ture, he drops off the entire skin, 
and it remains, as seen, beside his chrysalis, 
which is pale and nondescript in color, 
knobbed with many little round protuber- 
ances, giving it a curious rather than pretty 
appearance. When one was out, the next 
thing was to look at others, when lo! a most 
surprising revelation ! 
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Another chrysalis was empty, but the | 
Jront door was very different! Instead of 
a thread wide and half an inch long, in the 
upper part of the back there was in the 
side a round hole, the size of a pea; and 
trying his new wings (four narrow, glossy, 
blue-black ones), was something more unlike 
the butterfly than was the circular door he 
came out of unlike the narrow door of the 
Asterias. Looking something like a saw- 
fly, and more like a wasp, it was a large ich- 
neumon. The parent ichneumon, having 
stung the caterpillar and deposited the egg, 
the ichneumon was safe in his provided chrys- 
alis home, when he woke up to a sense of his 
privileges, and not only appropriated the 
house of the Asterias, but literally lived on 
the occupant, eating him up and then mak- 
ing his own way into the world, leaving the 
chrysalis entirely empty, and quite whole, 
with the exception of the round door. His 
head and slender body, antennz, and six 
feet, are all an ochre yellow. The eyes are 
large, jetty black, and oval-shaped, and 
back of them, on the top of the head, are 
three round, black beads, in a triangular 
position. His body is joined to his head 
and shoulders by a pedicle, so long and 
slender that he is able to work. from it like 
a pivot, in all directions, giving as fine 
specimens of gymnastic operations as one 
often sees. 

His veined, clear wings, are exquisitely 
glossy, and he polishes their steel blue till 
it burns like a mirror. He has the vanity 
of a Beau Brummel, judging by the great 
pains he hourly takes with his entire toilet. 
Grasping both his long trembling antennze 
at once, and smoothing them out again, as 
a philosopher would stroke his beard, noth- 
ing is left on any of their thirty-five segments 
large enough for a microscope to reveal. 
Then his wings and six legs go through the 
same operation, and he is ready for a fresh 
supply of sugared sweets. But alas, his 
mouth! If he had claim to beauty in every 
other particular, one good look at this 
remarkable feature in a mirror would secure 
his humility forever. An hour’s close 
study with the microscope reveals no trace of 
beauty about it! The most curious transfor- 
mations do no good in redeeming its unmis- 
takable homeliness. There are three pro- 
jections from it—impossible to describe— 
two seem like short, curved legs, with which 
it clasps its throat, and the centre is a curved 
affair something like the letter V. It is very 
much like the mouth of a wasp, but in such 
constant motion that one can not guess at 
its exact shape or manner of manipulation. | 


It is well that it is so small that it does 
not detract from his looks except with the 
use of a microscope—and so long as he does 
not know it himself we will allow his vanity 
to be pardonable. One such parasite will, 
however, satisfy us, and we hope only the 
narrow front door will open for the rest of 
the Asterias chrysalides. 


THE EARLY BUTTERFLY. 


Walking up a rocky lane one warm day 
in the latter part of winter, my attention 
was called to a large, sombre-looking butter- 
fly, lying flat upon a rock. Any sort of butter- 
fly so out of season, was worthy of notice, 
and, as this one was very quiet, as if half 
asleep, I easily took him up and carried him 
home with me. He was handsomer upon 
inspection than at first sight I had imagined. 
The wings, though grave in color, were 
really a rich purple brown, with a broad 
margin of light yellow or buff, and six or 
seven spots of a lavender color inside of the 
border on all the wings. He had a queer, 
pinched-looking head, with sharp features, 
and furry front feet. I did not know his 
name, and as he was very restless, and beat 
constantly against his prison wall, I gave 
him his liberty. Some months after, on 
June sth, of the same year, I found on a 
shrub, in the same rocky lane, a very for- 
midable looking spine-covered caterpillar. 

He was black, but dotted with minute 
irregular white spots, like tiny snow-flakes. 
There was a broad black line running down 
the back, interrupted by eight spots of brick 
red. Each side, also, was dotted with white 
spots. There were seven rows of large 
spines, besides a row of very small but sim- 
ilar ones low down, just over the feet. Each 
of the two centre spines on the ten rings 
were branched, as also the two on the last 
ring. As these spines were stiff and sharp, 
and did not lie particularly close to his body, 
he was treated in a very cautious manner 
until safe in his glass prison, although I 
have been told that these caterpillars, and 
in fact nearly all caterpillars, however for- 
midable they may look, are in fact harmless. 
The fiercest one I have ever seen, that of 
the regal walnut moth (Ceratocampa re- 


galis), very large, and with long horny 


spines stretched over the head, which when 
disturbed he shakes in a threatening man- 
ner, is said to be perfectly harmless. One 
would certainly prefer to test this harmless- 
ness when he had thrown off his horns, and, 
after a smooth, chrysalis life, come out into 
the beautiful walnut moth. 

The caterpillar I had imprisoned did not 
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at first like his confinement at all, and 
showed a most worthy persistency in at- 
tempts to solve the possibilities of escape, 
walking with entire contempt over the fresh 
leaves of the willow from which he was 
taken (and any species of which he will 
eat), going up and down and across to every 
corner and joint of the box, until, at last, 
apparently satisfied that he was secure in his 
new abode, he as wisely accepted the situa- 


tion and began such a marvelous course of | 


eating as showed that he had determined, if 
he must be a prisoner, not to commit suicide 
by starvation. Leaf after leaf disappeared 
and new ones were supplied, until, at length, 
he suddenly stopped eating, and began to 


weave a little thread and fasten himself | 


securely at right angles with the side of the 
box, much the same way as the Danais 
caterpillar. His head is round, large, and 
flat on the top, resembling the old-fashioned 
velvet ‘‘jockey cap.’’ There is no red spot 
on the first two rings from the head, but on 
all the rest; each spot, on close examina- 
tion, being made of :three spots close to- 
gether in the form of a triangle, in this 
manner Nothing could be much 
meeker, or in greater contrast to his first 
eager restlessness and snappishness, than 





his appearance after he has fastened himself | 


by his hind feet firmly to the glass, with his 
head downward and bowed forward touch- 
ing the glass, only a slight movement of the 
head now and then showing that he is 
alive. His three pairs of true feet he draws 
close together like a wedge, in short, spas- 
modic movements, and then slowly opens 
them again. At last, after a day or more 
of this suspension, he throws off the cater- 
pillar skin and shakes himself into a 
brownish chrysalis, which operation takes 
but a few seconds after it has begun. But 
the chrysalis, which at first is soft and mis- 
shapen, has to assume its characteristic form, 
which it does by contracting and expanding 
and throwing out a protuberance, until, in 
about an hour, it has its shape, and its sur- 
face becomes hardened and the chrysalis 
complete. 

This was on the 6th of June, and on the 
18th day of the same month the chrysalis 
opened, and lo! there was my early winter 
butterfly, the Vanessa antiopa. ‘This one 


was much fresher and prettier than the one 
found in February, and this I could well 
account for when I learned that this butter- 
fly lives often all winter, hiding in some 
sheltered spot, stupid and almost dormant, 
but ready for the first sunny day, some- 
times enticed from its hiding-place before 
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the snow is quite gone, its wings somewhat 
worn and faded by its winter’s experience. 
Since then I know it as the earliest butter- 
fly, and am not surprised to see it early in 
February heralding the spring far in ad- 
vance of any other. 

iia 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 





ROM a circular issued by Geo. O. Mas- 

tin, County Superintendent of Carroll 
county, Illinois, we make the following ex- 
tracts : 

In answer toa letter of inquiry asking 
for suggestions relative to ‘‘ Friday After- 
noon Exercises,’’ a leading and progressive 
teacher wrote this: If I were teaching in 
a country school I should make my Friday 
afternoons the happiest half-days of the 
week. With this object and that of instruc- 
tion in view, success will surely follow. 
Pupils may be led to do much work, under 
the impression that they are playing. Among 
the many things that you may do, the fol- 
lowing are presented as examples: 

1. Have a pronunciation test. Prepare and 
put on the board at least ten words commonly 
mispronounced. Do this soon enough to en- 
able the earnest pupils to consult the dictionary. 

2. Devote twenty minutes to “spelling down,” 
using a list of words commonly misspelled. 

3. Have a chart or map exercise. 
4. Read a short sketch, and have pupils re- 
produce the thought orally or in writing. 

5. Give out work, either orally or from black- 
board, requiring work in addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division combined. Teach 
squares of numbers. 

6. Let each pupil give a sentiment from a 
standard author. If possible, induce the pupil 
to develop the thought in his sentiment. (Lan- 
guage lesson.) 

7. Put queer “ queries’ on the board for in- 
vestigation. Do this a week in advance. It 
will stimulate observation. Parents will grow 
interested. 

8. Require pupils to answer rapidly ten ques- 
tions about current events, dates, places, per- 
sons, etc. Number the answers from I to Io, 
and criticise as in written spelling lessons. 

g. Give a practical lesson in civil government. 

10. Conduct an exercise in false syntax. This 
work is very practical. Require pupils to cor- 
rect sentences without giving the grammatical 
reasons. In this way you can do much to teach 
the true use of the verbs teach, “ie, stt, lay, set; 
the true use of the past tense and past participle 
of irregular verbs; and also discountenance 
many vulgarisms. It is better to do this than 
to teach the list of Presidents of the United 
States. 

11. Require old pupils to write, fold properly, 
inclose, and address a letter of some kind. 


The above are among the things that 
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pupils can and will do. You can not ex- 
pect to bring about alof these results at once. 
It is an easy matter to state what to do. 
But it takes time and patience to learn how 
to do these things. When the very young 
pupils grow weary, let those of them who 
prefer it go home. You need not hope to se- 
cure the willing co-operation of all your 
pupils. If half of them try at first, you 
may feel encouraged. Giving sentiments is 
a pleasant exercise. Every teacher should 
own an Emerson or a Longfellow calendar, 
and place it in his school room. If you 
know of anything in addition to the above 
that adds interest to above suggestions, 
please let the teaching fraternity hear from 
you. If the plan of having ‘“ Friday after- 
noon’’ exercises impresses you favorably, 
don’t fail to attempt it, no matter how 
small your school, nor how unruly, nor how 
unlimited your supply of books and appli- 
ances, nor how brief your experience. But 
of one fact you may be assured: Unless 
you are willing to do much extra work out 
of regular school hours, you can hardly 
hope to win. Practical Teacher. 
> 


ON BIBLE READING. 


BY CHAS. H. HALL. 

‘¢ T)IP,”’ as we call him in certain moods, 

is a youngster of nine summers. He 
had gone to bed, after saying his prayers, 
and was ‘‘ being read to’’ by his mother. 
Pip hardly remembers when this daily read- 
ing began, and now looks on it as one of 
the fixed laws of nature, like the going down 
of the sun. He is careful to tell any chance 
reader in his mother’s absence to read first 
the selection from the Bible, and to be sure 
to say out loud ‘‘ Comment”’ when he reaches 
the notes of Miss Charlotte Yonge. 

Pip was lying quietly listening to the 
story of Balaam’s journey. It was duly an- 
nounced B. C. 1452, Numbers, xxii. 22-35, 
and began: ‘‘And God’s anger was kindled 
because he went.’’ Then came the story 
of the meeting of the angel, and the beast 
on which he sat rebuking him for his folly. 
Then followed ‘‘Comment.’’ Listen to a 
few words from this part. Balaam ‘‘ was 
like a child, who, when a father has once 
forbidden a pleasure as dangerous or mis- 
chievous, does not submit, but begs and frets 
to have the restraint removed, not caring 
to please his parents, only to escape punish- 
ment and have his enjoyment. . Many 


a time when we begin something, not sure 
that we are doing right, some little accident | 
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will serve to turn us back. In that mood it 
often makes uscross. Would it do so if we 
remembered that angels unseen may stand 
in our way, as in Balaam’s, to save us from 
ourselves, and give time for our conscience 
to speak again ?”’ 

Thus far the ‘‘Comment.’’ Now Pip’s 
father was hearing the reading from his 
study, and by this time was turning over in 
his mind the doubts and perplexities which 
skeptics have started on the incidents of this 
Bible story. If we dare say it of a vener- 
able dominie, he was somewhat in the con- 
dition where Milton leaves the fallen angels 
in his poem, ‘‘ in wandering mazes lost.”’ 

The voice of the reader ceased, and the 
gas was put down, when Pip recalled his 
mother to his bedside, and putting his 
arms around her neck, drew her down to 
him and said, ‘‘ Mamma, I do try to do right 
—I do indeed ; but then sometimes I forget 
and get angry, or say something cross before 
[ think. But I am sorry for it, and I try 
again todo better. Won't you forgive me ?”’ 
Then followed a murmuring between the 
two, far inward at the secret shrine, over 
which we reverently drop the curtain, and 
leave them together. They had found sud- 
denly that this strange old story had led 
them up to ‘‘the gate of heaven,’’ and where 
angels and ministers of grace start out in 
ways of their own to touch the sacred nerves 
of the heart. The dominie found himself 
saying over, ‘‘ Except ye become as one of 
these ye can not see the kingdom of God ;”’ 
and again: ‘‘ Where is the scribe? Where 
is the disputer of this world ?’’ Many Amer- 
ican boys would answer even as an apostle, 
** Nowhere! ”’ 

While he was thus musing he turned over 
the introduction of Miss Yonge’s excellent 
book, and read these words (she is deeply 
interested in revealing truth, especially for 
the help of young people): ‘‘ Every one en- 
gaged in education must at times have felt 
some difficulty on the subject of Holy Scrip- 
ture with children. . . Nearly a century ago 
the estimable Hannah Trimmer endeavored 
to meet some of these difficulties’ by selec- 
tions and annotations of her own. For 
many years this was a class-book in almost 
all English schools, but it was found on ex- 
perience to be too dignified with ‘* Johnso- 
nian English,’’ and proved to be dull. Miss 
Yonge speaks also of ‘‘ a few expedient omis- 
in Bible-reading, and of her efforts 
to select such passages as she found ‘‘ to suit 
with children’s ordinary powers,’’ which 
could be dwelt on ‘‘ without weariness.”’ 

This was the book which had sent Pip to 
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the shrine of his mother’s love to make his 
humble confession and to hear such absolu- 
tion, not without tears and kisses on both 
sides, as she could give him. 

And now, ye young folk of all ages, who 
are all the little children of the Great Teach- 


er, what are the Sacred Scriptures read for? | 


What do you wish to get out of them? 

We would condense our answer for the 
young folk into the words of the Master: 
‘*In them ye think ye have eternal life, 
and they testify of AZe.’’ Jesus said this of 
the Old Testament, as the New was not yet 
written. Two reasons are given by Him. 
‘Ye think ye have eternal life’ in those old 
records. ‘‘ Ye find in them the witness to 
Me.’’ Yes, Doctor, but can children un- 
derstand either reason? Well, let us see. 

Can a boy understand the Declaration of 
Independence? Perhaps not. But he can 
receive into his inward sap and marrow the 
stories of the American Revolution, the 
lives of its heroes, the examples of their 


courage in resisting wrong, the battle of | 


Lexington, Paul Revere’s ride, the ring of 
Patrick Henry’s indignant eloquence, and 
the rush of Otis’s fervor for liberty. He 
can fee/ all that the Declaration means. 
Now suppose that the judges of all the 
Supreme Courts in the United States should 
become legal missionaries, and should travel 
over the land to lecture in our schools to the 
children and expound to them learnedly that 
document—how clear, solid, and majestic 
it is—would it pay? would it make better 
patriots of another generation? We think 
not. 

Have our learned divines possibly been 
trusting too much to that sort of head-knowl- 
edge, and forgotten that the Old Testament, 
and certainly the New, have cared very lit- 
tle for it? Moses charged all the parents in 
Israel to teach their own children the sacred 
words and institutions of the Law, which 
had in them ‘‘eternal life.’’ No one else 


‘was to do it for them, because no one else 


could do it as well. Hear him: ‘ These 
words which I command thee this day shall be 
in thine heart [where they must be, to come 
warm out of it], and thou shalt teach them 
diligently unto thy children, and shalt sa/k 
of them (not preach them, nor be learned 
and Johnsonian about them, but taik of 
them as the heart inclines] when thou sit- 
test in thine house, and when thou walkest 
by the way, and when thou liest down [as 
Pip did], and when thou risest up: and 
thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thine 
hand [to guide all actions], and they shall 
be as frontlets between thine eyes’’ [to guide 











all seeing.}| This was the intention of the 
Lawgiver. He suited his laws to this sort 
of domestic instruction. Has it ever failed? 
Can it fail? 

Every Israelite child took his earliest edu- 
cation from the bosom whence he drew his 
mother’s milk, which can hardly ever give 
place to other food without danger. Actua: 
life in motion is God’s element of instruc- 
tion in the Bible. If, as the poet tells us, 

Lives of great men all remind us 

We can make our lives sublime, 
what shall we say of a Book which we be- 
lieve that the wisdom of God prepared to 
this one great end for ever and ever? No 
matter just now as to certain difficult parts 
of it. There are dark suyings, forgotten 
customs, things that have perished in the 
using—many things that we do not know 
much about and never shall know. Life in 
this Book was real and earnest. It began 
as a stream far up in the wild region of 
idolatries, where nature reigned in grim 
solitude. 

‘‘Look,’’ said the poet-prophet Isaiah, 
‘to the rock whence ye were hewn, saith 


| the Lord ; look to Abram your father, for I 


called him a/one.’’ It worked its onward 
way like a stream through the lives and ac- 
tions of certain men, now in shadow, now 
in sunshine, taking in other streamlets, 
sometimes clear and again turbid. ‘Then it 
ran onward into national history, and rolled 
between the Two Tables of Law engraven 
on stones, and on the cliffs were marked old 
runic signs of temple worship and royal 
dynasties. Moss has gathered on the cliffs, 
but none on the river. All were to end in 
visions of ‘‘ One like unto the Son of man,”’ 
who was to receive a kingdom of saints, and 
reign forever. Can a boy in any way re- 
ceive this Divine instruction? Can he read 
the lesson for himself of the Life which is 
eternal, which is to know God and Jesus 
Christ whom He hath sent ? 

Let us consider. Greek boys used the 
Iliad very much to this end. Roman boys 
were taught to look upon the Aineid in this 
way. The Buddhists hold up Gautama be- 
fore their pupils with this intent. And 
Christian instruction for children is _per- 
force the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord of life. Bible-reading, then, no mat- 
ter for many places dark to science and 
dogma, is the reading by children of lives 
of great men, who were sinners all; follow- 
ing them through scenes of fall and recov- 
ery, in deserts of sin and on the battle-fields 
with spirits of evil; always looking into the 
true life of life, to find and feel the spiritual 
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manhood with its law and ordinances, which | that eternal life and that Saviour who 


shall teach them how 3in is the one evil of 
all alike, how repentance is the one medi- 
cine, and pardon the one peace of the true 
soul. 

This eternal life—not some future condi- 
tion of it, but the life now and here—that is 
under all other life, Jesus saw hidden in the 
Old Testament, and bade the proud men 
about Him to search for it there, if haply 
they might find it. Parents are wise, Sun- 
day-schools are useful, and children are for- 
tunate who, refusing to be scribes, seek to 
dig out this refined gold and mint it into 
the shekels of the sanctuary. Pip had dug 
out of the sad story of Balaam’s obstinacy 
the lesson which was needed for him by love 
rather than by science. 

Again, Jesus said, ‘‘ They testify of JZe.’’ 
All along the ages, 

From Adam’s loss until the end of years 

From east unto the west the Son of Man appears. 
Christ is the ideal manhood. He is God 
manifest in the flesh. His life was pure and 
sinless, and only His. Did Abraham de- 
ceive Pharaoh? Did Jael assassinate Sisera ? 
Did David offend in the matter of Uriah? 
How fatal it is for a parent or teacher to 
boggle at the reply! They were sinners, 
all of them ; imperfect all. But did a shadow 
of sin ever darkén the Sun of Righteousness ? 
The others only pointed toHim. ‘The high- 
priests, the seers, the faulty saints, only told 
the need and the power of Hiscoming. The 
law had its end in Christ. He revealed the 
‘t Way, the Truth, and the Life.’’ So wrote 
the best-beloved disciple, very tenderly, of 
that love for Him which fulfills all law, puri- 
fies all hearts to the righteousness of Christ, 
and brings God down to dwell in the hum- 
blest soul. The truth as it is in Jesus, the 
spirit and mind of Christ, is the secret of 
all religious life, in boys and men the same. 

Read the Bible, then, with open eyes. 
Don’t be afraid of it. Don’t be afraid for 
it; it can stand alone, and take all risks. 
Read it in the sacred silences of home. 
Think it over by the way-side. Ponder it 
as Pip did, to hear ‘‘the Unction from 
above’’ speaking words very holy and 
practical. 

Or we may recall another boy who was 
lying awake at midnight on his pallet near 
the tabernacle, and heard a voice in the 
darkness talking to him words which the 
old priest could not hear, because his ears 
were heavy with sin. That voice sounds 


ever. For such readers and thinkers in all 
lands and all ages the Old Book is always 
God’s book, and teaches boys and of all 





brought it to light. 
Oh, say not, dream not, heavenly notes 
To childish ears are vain; 
That the young mind at random floats, 
And can not reach the strain! 
Dim or unheard the words may fall, 
And yet the heaven-taught mind 
May learn the sacred air, and all 
The harmony unwind. 
Harper's Young People. 
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QUESTIONS FOR SCHOOL-ROOM. 





GEOGRAPHY.—Where is the longest day 24 hours 
long? One month? How long is the longest day 
at St. Petersburg? Which has the longer day to-day 
—December 3d—Capetown or Rio Janeiro? Why 
are large cities generally found at the confluence of 
rivers? The languages of what four nations in Eu- 
rope are derived from the same language? Whence 
do we import cloves? Gloves? Why do we import 
goods? On what kinds of trees do pine-apples grow ? 
What is made of cotton? Flax? How may we as- 
certain what a country is likely to export? In what 
grand division are there none but absolute monarchies ? 
Which are the five largest canals in the world? 

History.—Why were the Puritans so called? 
What induced the Germans to emigrate to Pennsyl- 
vania? After which of the Georges was Georgia 
named? How did each of the colonies obtain its 
name? Bound the United States in 1789; in 1840. 
Which Vice President was accused and tried for 
treason? Why were the Southern States opposed to 
the tariff in Jackson’s administration? Why were 
the New England States opposed to the wars of 1812 
and 1846? Who is the present Governor-General of 
Canada ? 

ARITHMETIC.—Can there be a ratio between 10 
dollars and 5 cents? Can there be between 10 dol- 
lars and § pints? Give reasons for answers in both 
cases. How many terms in a proportion? How are 
they named? If the first, second and third are given, 
how do you find the fourth? What do you mean by 
ratio? How many quantities are necessary to make 
one? Calling a year 365 days 6 hours long, it is 
1,600 years from one date to another; how long is it, 
calling the year 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, and 
46 seconds? If you were the teacher of the school 
to which you belong, how would you find the average 
daily attendance at the end of the month? A and 
b form a partnership, A putting in $5750.20, and B 
$6425.10; they lose , of the capital put in by A; 
what is the total loss, and what is each one’s loss? 
A and B make $10,000 in business, their respective 
capitals being as 4 to 6; what are their capitals, pro- 
vided the rate of gain is 15 per cent.? A cistern has 
3 pipes, one of which will fill it in 1o hours, the sec- 
ond in 15, and the third in 4; how long will it take 
the three to fill it? A clock gains 7} minutes a day; 
if it is set right at noon, November 5th inst., how far 
out of the way will it be the next Thursday at 6 p- 
m.? What is the seventh power of $3? Define ex- 
ponent, power, and root. A’s farm lies in the form 
of a right-angled triangle; what is the longest side, 
provided the other sides are 240 rods and one mile ? 
How many pickets, 2} feet long and 2 inches wide, 
can be made from 5 boards 112 feet long and 2 of a 
foot wide? If land is worth $12 an acre, what will 
a lot cost 185 feet by 75? If you were teacher of the 
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school to which you belong, how would you obtain 
the average daily attendance fora year? A granary 
8x12x15 feet is $ full of wheat; what is its value at 


' $1.20 a bushel? How many times will a wheel 3 | 
feet in diameter turn round in running over }.a mile? | 


How many posts will be required to make a fence 
1000 feet long, the posts being 8 feet apart? <A mer- 
chant bought a bill of goods amounting to $3540, on 
3 months’ time; being offered a discount of 3 per 
cent. for cash, he borrowed the money for the time at 
a bank and paid the bill; how much did he gain, the 
rate of interest being 10 per cent.? Which is the 
higher freight on wheat, and how much—87} cents 
on a hundred pounds, or 22} cents a bushel . Ibs, 
to a bushel)? One hundred acres of land lie in a 
circle; what is the diameter? I have a cube that is 
10 feet on a side; what is the length of the diagonal 
of the cube ? 


— > — 
EFFECT OF ALCOHOL ON THE 
HEART. 


HE noted physician, Dr. N. B. Richard- 
son, of London, says he was recently 
able to convey a considerable amount of 
conviction to an intelligent scholar by a sim- 
ple experiment. The scholar was singing 
the praises of the ‘‘ Ruddy Bumper,’’ and 
saying he could not get through the day 
without it, when Dr. Richardson said to him: 
‘* Will you be good enough to feel my 
pulse as I stand here ?”’ 

He did so. I said: ‘‘ Count it carefully: 
what does it say ?”’ 

‘* Your pulse says seventy-four.’’ 

I then sat down in a chair and asked him 
to count it again. He did so, and said: 

‘** Your pulse has gone down to seventy.”’ 

I then lay down on the lounge, and said, 
** Will you take it again ?”’ 

He replied, ‘‘ Why, it is only sixty-four ; 
what an extraordinary thing !”’ 

I then said: ‘*When you lie down at 
night, that is the way nature gives your heart 
rest. You know nothing about it, but that 
beating organ is resting to that extent; 
and if you reckon it up, it is a great deal of 
rest, because in lying down the heart is 
doing ten strokes less a minute. Multiply 
that by sixty, and it is six hundred ; multiply 
it by eight hours, and within a fraction it is 
five thousand strokes different ; and as the 
heart is throwing six ounces of blood at 
every stroke, it makes a difference of thirty 
thousand ounces of lifting during the night. 
When I lie down at night without any alco- 
hol, that is the rest my heart gets. But 
when you take your wine or grog, you do 
not allow that rest, for the influence of alco- 
hol is to increase the number of strokes; and 
instead of getting this rest, you put on 
something like fifteen thousand extra strokes, 
and the result is you rise up very seedy and 





unfit for the next day’s work until you have 
taken a little more of the ‘ ruddy bumper,’ 
which you say is the soul of man below.’’ 
His friend acknowledged that this was 
perfectly true. He began to reckon up 
those figures, and found what it meant, lift- 
ing up an ounce so many thousand times ; 
and the result was, he became a total ab- 
stainer, with vast benefit to his health and, 
as he admits, to his happiness. I would 
like those who take stimulants to give them 
rest, just to take the opposite side of the 
question into consideration, and see how the 
two positions fit together. National View. 


a — 


STANDARD OF UTILITY. 
HE demand of the time is for the practi- 
cal in education. The typical American 
conundrum, ‘‘ Will it pay?’’ has thrust itself 
into our school as well as our business life, 
and such part of the traditional enthusiasm 
of the scholar as still may survive among us 
is likely to be utterly crushed out of existence 
by the rigid demands of the utilitarian. 
The generally prevalent opinion of the past 
has been that the primary object of educa- 
tion was to develop the mental powers, and, 
no matter how useless apparently the exer- 
cises carried on, they were of the highest 
value if they secured the development needed. 
According to this opinion, education should 
partake largely of the nature of gymnastics. 
Under this theory, classical study came to 
have its powerful hold over the minds of 
many teachers. If asked why a boy who 
would probably never look between the pa- 
ges of a Latin or Greek book after he had left 
school should be compelled to learn pages 
upon pages of declensions and paradigms, 
and to transform pointless sentences without 
number from one language to another, the 
answer was that the discipline gained by the 
memorizing of these pages, and by these 
seemingly useless transformations, was of in- 
calculable value to the student, and could 
not be otherwise so well acquired. 

The latter theory of education denies, 7 
foto, the arguments of the first. ‘The end of 
education, it claims, is to enable men to 
make a living, and as good a living as pos- 
sible. If it cannot be shown that mental 
discipline directly augments or creates the 
income, the time spent in acquiring such 
discipline is utterly wasted, and the youth 
might better have been employed in learning 
to dig, or to delve, or to carry on any 
manual occupation whereby he can earn 
his daily bread. 
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The earlier theory of education viewed | School, as we should call it, a GymMNAsiIuM. 


education as an accomplishment, which, re- 
fining the sensibilities of man and increasing 
his mental resources, added to his dignity 
and power. The later idea looks upon itas 
a trade, which gives a man, perhaps, such 
skill as mayenable him to earn better wages, 
and thus rise in life. ‘This modern theory 
demands that all instruction be strictly tried 
by the standard of utility; the earlier belief 
was that the finish and completeness of an 
acquired education furnished a fit criterion 
to judge its worth. 

Perhaps the soundest theory of education 
will be found between these two extremes. 
The useful is not all that is to be desired in 
education, we say; yet we must admit that it 
is a very important part, especially in this 
day, when the struggle for maintenance is 
constantly becoming more difficult. The 
other theory was framed for a time when 
education was almost the exclusive property 
of those who had leisure to acquire accom- 
plishments. But now it is extended to all, 
workers and idlers alike, and it is well that 
the former class should consider how the 
limited time that they may spend in school 
may be used to the best advantage. 

No doubt there is a tendency to put undue 
stress on the standard of utility, to make the 
demand for ‘‘ practical education,’’ so called, 
meaning technical education, over-ride the 
claims of other education—not technical, it 
is true, but nevertheless the most practical 
thing known—to wit, the development and 
training of the mental powers. The old 
theory placed much stress on mental gym- 
nastics, which were by no means wholly de- 
void of value. A man who has hardened 
his muscles by a due course of dumb-bells 
can do a better day’s work than one whose 
muscles are soft and weak. The youth who 
has developed and trained his mental powers 
can accomplish more, even at unfamilar 
work, than one whose faculties are untrained. 

Teaching that does not act on the mind 
as compost to stimulate growth, is of little 
worth. The value of a school to a child is 
to be estimated by the amount of intellectual 
development he can make in it within a 
given time; not by the elegance of its ap- 
pointments, the acquirements of its teachers, 
nor the perfection of its recitations. The 
market-price of a tree is net to be calculated 
by the richness of the soil in which it stands, 
but from the quantity it has taken up by its 
roots, assimilated to itself and transformed 
into woody fibre—trunk, wood and leaf. 

The Germans seem to me to have grasped 
the right idea when they named their High 
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It is a place to train and discipline; to de- 
velop the latent powers of the soul: in a 
word, to make mental muscle. Intellectual 
athletes go out of such schools to contend 
for the mastery on every arena of thought. 

In this connection, one corclusion, at 
least, naturally follows in the argument. An 
examination fails which tests the pupil’s 
knowledge merely. That is the lowest ele- 
ment of his school attainments, and should 
be made of the least importance. To place 
it first, as is so often done, is to exaggerate 
its importance and so misguide the energies 
of scholar and teacher. The examination 
should be mainly a trial of the pupil’s ability 
to do something, not to remember something. 
True, all intelligent action is based on 
knowledge. A mill cannot grind unless 
there be a grist. Yet, the knowledge is to 
be considered merely as a means, not an end. 
If this were so, I apprehend there would not 
be so many brilliant scholars who are never 
heard of after graduation. An examination 
which can be passed by the ‘‘ cramming’’ 
process is a sham and a shame. 

So averse are the German educators to any 
special preparation, that they are very loath 
to admit a young man to the University un- 
less he has gone through the full course of 
the Gymnasium. For thus alone, say they, 
can he reach that ‘‘ orderly development of 
his faculties’’ which they desire. The in- 
structions to the examiners declare that the 
‘‘ total cultivation,’’ not the ‘‘ total attain- 
ments,’’ of the candidate is to be considered ; 
‘*that the questions are to be such as a 
scholar of fair ability and proper diligence 
may come to with a quiet mind, and without 
a painful preparatory effort tending to relax- 
ation and torpor when the strain is over ; 
that the instructions in class should never 
degenerate into a mere preparation for the 
examination ; and that every effort should 
be made to see that the pupil is coming 
steadily to the fullness of the measure of his 
powers and character, and that he is not be- 
wildered by a mass of knowledge hastily 
heaped together.’’ Accordingly, the passages 
translated from Latin and Greek are never 
those which have been read in class, though 
of similar character. Time is taken for 
thought. A full week is given to the written 
examinations alone. At the close, the pupil 
is pronounced ‘‘yeif’’ or “‘ upretf,’’ z. ¢., 
ripe or unripe, matured or unmatured. 
These words are susceptible of a wide appli- 
cation. ‘They express the true idea of edu- 
cation: to mature the mind, to ripen the 
character. 
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NOT TRUSTWORTHY. 


BY FRANK H. STAUFFER. 


NE afternoon a gentleman was shown 

into Mr. Lamar’s library. 

‘‘Mr. Lamar,’’ asked the visitor, ‘‘do 
you know a lad by the name of Gregory 
Bassett ?”’ 

**T guess so,’’ replied Mr. Lamar, with a 
smile. ‘‘ That is the young man,’’ he added, 
nodding toward Gregory. 

The latter was a boy aged about fourteen. 
He was drawing a map at the wide table 
near the window. 

‘*A bright boy, I should judge,’’ com- 
mented the visitor, looking over the top of 
his glasses. ‘‘ He applied for a clerkship in 
my mill, and referred me to you. His let- 
ter of application shows that he is a good 
penman. How is he at figures?’ 

‘* Rapid and correct,’’ was the reply. 

‘*That’s good ! Honest, is he ?’’ 

*¢Oh, yes,’’ answered Mr. Lamar. 

‘¢The work is not hard, and he will be 
rapidly promoted, should he deserve it. 
Oh! one question more, Mr. Lamar; is the 
boy trustworthy ?”’ 

**I regret to say that he is not, 
grave reply. 

‘*Eh!’’ cried the visitor. ‘* Then I don’t 
want him.”’ 

That ended the interview. 

**O uncle!’’ cried Gregory, bursting into 
tears. 

He had set his heart upon obtaining the 
situation, and was very much disappointed 
over the result. 

‘*Gregory, I could not deceive the gen- 
tleman,’’ Mr. Lamar said, in a low tone, 
more regretful than stern. ‘‘ You are not 
trustworthy, and it is a serious failing; nay, 
a fault, rather. Three instances occurred, 
within as many weeks, which sorely tried 
my patience, and cost me loss of time and 
money.’”’ 

Mr. Lamar’s tone changed into one of 
reproach, and his face was dark with dis- 


” 


was the 


pleasure. 

‘IT gave you some money to deposit in 
bank,’’ he resumed. ‘‘ You loitered until 
the bank was closed, and my note went to 
protest. One evening I told you to close 
the gate at the barn. You neglected to do 
so. The colt got out through the night, 
fell into a quarry, and broke its leg. I had 


to shoot the pretty little thing, to put an 
end to its suffering.’’ 

Gregory lifted his hand in a humiliated 
way. 





very profitable transaction. 
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‘*Next I gave you a letter to mail. You 
loitered to watch a man with a tame bear. 
‘ The nine o’clock mail will do,’ you thought. 
But it didn’t, being a way mail, and not a 
through mail. On the following day I went 
50 miles to keep the appointment I had 
made. The gentleman was not there to 
meet me, because he had not received my 
letter. I lost my time, and missed all the 
benefit of what would have been to me a 
It is not too 
late for you to reform ; and unless you do re- 
form, your life will prove a failure.’’ 

The lesson was not lost upon Gregory. 
He succeeded in getting rid of his heedless 
ways, and became prompt, precise, trust- 
worthy. 

a 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


JE do not intend in this article, to say 
W anything about grammatical and scien- 
tific text-books. ‘These and their authors 
are legion, and all that we can do for them, 
is to commend them to the righteous judg- 
ment of that high court, which declares 
‘the survival of the fittest.”’ 

Our object is to direct attention to that 
class of school books by which it is both 
possible and expedient to inculcate moral 
and religious truth. It should be a matter 
of deep concern to every Christian parent 
what kind of sentiments are thus conveyed 
to the minds of the children. A _ history 
may be a medium of wholesome moral 
truth, or of deadly moral poison. In two 
such works the same historical facts may be 
stated substantially alike in both, and yet 
differing in moral tone and tendency as 
light and darkness, according to the op- 
posite character of the authors. The same 
is true of Readers of the various grades, as 
any one may know. Here the selections are 
gathered according to the taste and will of 
the compiler ; and it is most evident that as 
such books are morally good, bad, or indif- 
ferent, so will be the effect upon the minds 
of youth. 

There is a school book that we wish es- 
pecially to commend. It isa Latin work, 
and of course can be used only in those 
schools in which the Latin language is 
taught. We refer to the well-known “ His- 
toria Sacra,’’ an epitome of sacred history, 
containing the leading facts and truths of 
the Old Testament Scriptures, including the 
Apocrypha, in topical order. 

In conversation with a president of a fe- 
male college recently, he told us that he 
used this little work almost exclusively for 
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the instruction of the lower classes in Latin, 
not only as an introduction to the great 
classics of Rome, but much more on account 
of the Scriptural knowledge which the 
students obtain from it. As a mere text- 
book for the study of Latin, it is one of the 
best; as containing in a very attractive 
form, a synopsis of the Old Testament, its 
value is beyond estimate. 

We hear a great deal said by Protestants 
of acertain type about an ‘‘open Bible,’’ 
which would be all very well if they would 
read it more and talk about it less. ‘These 
are the men who talk about ‘“ education 
without religion’’ as the next best thing to 
religion itself. But why not secure an edu- 
cation that is itself religious? For such 
good end this little book is designed—to 
teach Bible lessons in the schools. Nor was 
the idea conceived on New England soil, 
but in France, by M. Rollin, a Roman 
Catholic. If Protestants forget to put in 
practice this great principle of evangelical 
Christianity, it may do them no harm to be 
reminded of it by those from whom they 
went out. 

Two things are learned at once in the 
use of this book—the Latin language, and 
Divine truth. We venture to affirm that 
the boy or girl that has been carefully taken 
through this ‘‘ Epitome of Sacred History’’ 
knows more about the Old Testament than 
if he had been instructed in it for years in a 
different way. We plead for school books 
that will make the best possible impressions 
upon the mind and heart. 

Reformed Messenger. 
ilecetiaialtitiad 

TEACHING PUPILS HOW TO USE 

BOOKS. 





HE training that children receive in 

schools, and particularly in large schools, 
comes from various sources. An educational 
journal credits Emerson with saying ; ‘‘ We 
send our boy to school, but the boys on the 
play-ground educate him.’’ This means 
that forming of character which comes from 
the association of men and children with 
each other. But in a scholastic sense, and 
in so far as book training is concerned, the 
teacher has one main thing to do, viz: to 
teach pupils how to use books. Such teach- 
ing will embrace two things that must be 
discriminated. However, before these things 
are mentioned, this distinction should be 
closely noted: To teach pupils what is in 
particular books is one thing; to teach them 
to use books quite another. These things 


are, indeed, closely connected, or they should 
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be; but it is quite possible to teach what is 
in a book without teaching how to use the 
book itself. 

First, teaching the use of books includes 
the books that have been chosen for im- 
mediate use in school, the so-called text- 
books. ‘There the teacher’s work must be- 
gin; for if he cannot teach the pupil how 
to use the books that are in his hand every 
school day and every hour of the school 
day, it is absurd to suppose that the teacher 
can teach him to use collections of books or 
libraries. To put the thought in another 
form, the teacher must teach the pupil how 
to study. Although the fact is often over- 
looked, pupils need help here quite as much 
as when they are seeking to master par- 
ticular subjects. One is a method of work; 
the other a particular acquisition. To create 
the habit of study—to teach pupils how to 
learn lessons—to put them in the way of 
using their time and energies wisely—this 
is more important that to teach them par- 
ticular lessons or even particular studies. 
Yet it should be observed that it is the 
mastery of such lessons and studies that 
reaches the larger end. Lower-class schools 
are generally open tocriticism at this point. 
Many of the children that attend them are 
not taught to study; they cannot well use 
their text books. Studying in the proper 
sense comes from wise direction and disci- 
pline; and is a very different thing from 
looking aimlessly over the pages of a book, 
or even committing those pages to memory. 

Secondly, the proper use of books in- 
cludes a much larger and more fruitful use 
of them than that just considered. It em- 
braces general reading and special studies. 
In the fullest sense, it comprehends the use 
of books as sources of instruction, as instru- 
ments of training, and as springs of inspira- 
tion. It takes in the choice of books to be 
read or studied, and also the best use of them 
when chosen. 

Carlyle says with some extravagance: ‘‘If 
we think of it, all that a university or final 
highest school can do for us, is still what the 
first school began doing—teach us to read. 
We learn to read, in various languages, in 
various sciences ; we learn the alphabet and 
letters of all manner of books. But the 
place where we are to get knowledge, even 
theoretic knowledge, is the books them- 
selves. It depends on what we read, after 
all manner of Professors have done their 
best for us. The true University of these 
days is a collection of books.”’ 

A college librarian, well versed in such 
matters, has said: ‘‘Somehow I reproach 
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myself if a student gets to the end of his 
course without learning how to use a library. 
All that is taught in college amounts to very 
little; but if we can send students out self- 
reliant in their investigations, we have ac- 
complished very much.’’ 

One of our university professors, who has 
paid especial attention to the subject, has 
said: ‘‘The teacher should become to his 
pupil ‘a guide and friend.’ If information 
is sought which you cannot supply at the 
moment, don’t put off the inquirer till you 
have had time to look it up privately. Set 
to work with him; show him your method 
of ‘chasing down’ a subject; teach him 
how to use dictionaries, indexes, and tables 
of contents. ‘Work aloud’ before your 
pupils, as the German professor is said to 
do. In short, show them how to carry on 
investigations for themselves. Young men 
and women who go forth from our schools 
with this sort of training are far better 
equipped for making their way in the world 
than they possibly can be by any thorough- 
ness of machine memorizing and recitation 
of the text-book alone. The teacher who 
can thus open the fields of literature to his 
pupils, and lead them to walk therein with 
appreciation and self-reliance, has done them 
a service for which they can never be too 
thankful.’’ 

This is most wholesome instruction. True, 
in this form, it applies to the college and 
the university rather than to primary and 
grammar schools, or even to high schools ; 
but in its spirit and partly in its specific 
directions, the passage is of general applica- 


‘tion. However, the familiar caution is called 


for. Show the pupil how to ‘‘ chase down’’ 
asubject; but, when he is once shown, leave 
him to do the ‘‘chasing’’ for himself. Do 
not ‘‘work aloud’’ so much that you do all 
the active work yourself, and leave nothing 
for the pupil to do but passively to receive 
what is imparted. Mainly, leave the pupil 
to learn by his own doing. Again, in the 
college or university it may be well, and is 
well, not to depend, for the student’s instruc- 
tion, wholly upon specific lessons that are to 
be learned and specific recitations that are 
to be made, but to leave him, to a great 
extent, free in the library to study subjects 
under text-book and professorial guidance ; 
but in the earlier stages of education, in 
primary, grammar, and high schools, and 
reaching up to the higher college classes, 
there must be definite lessons and recita- 
tions. At the same time, the investiga- 
tion of subjects independently of text-books 
should begin in lower-grade schools. The 





primary teacher who tells pupils to observe 
the flowers in the yard at home, or to see 
what their story-books say about fairies, is 
starting them on the path of investigation; 
and the grammar teacher who sends them to 
the newspaper to learn what they can about 
Tonquin or the Black Flags, or to the cyclo- 
pedia for information concerning cotton or 
the Patent Office, is conducting them along 
the same road. 

As a child passes through the successive 
school grades his outlook is continually 
broadening. ‘This is in consequence of his 
growing age, widening experience of life, 
and advancement in studies. This broaden- 
ing outlook is one of the facts that the good 
teacher never leaves out of sight. If a 
teacher advances with the same pupils 
through several grades, he consequently 
widens his instruction both in the school 
sense and in the larger sense. A method 
and a manner well adapted to pupils at 
the age of six is not adapted to pupils at 
the age of fourteen. The grammar school 
teacher finds a wider mental horizon than 
the primary school teacher, and the high 
school teacher a horizon wider still. At 
first, the pupil can do nothing with a dic- 
tionary or cyclopedia, or in fact with any 
book except his primer; but by the time 
he is ready to leave the high school he 
should be able to use dictionaries, cyclo- 
pedias, indexes, and catalogues, to some 
purpose, and even to give some account of 
himself in a library. Perhaps some will 
assume that pupils who have passed through 
the public schools know and can do all these 
things as a matter of course; but if so they 
are much mistaken. The fact is, pupils pass 
through college and carry away diplomas who 
know little of books, and, what is worse, do 
not know how to use them; and who, if 
they should be turned loose in a library, 
would be hopelessly lost. Within a few 
days a distinguished authority has said that 
not one patent lawyer in ten is able to use 
a reference library in connection with scien- 
tific and mechanical questions that arise in 
his business, but that nine in every ten are 
forced, in such cases, to employ experts. 

Something has been done in the Cleve- 
land schools hitherto to teach pupils a wider 
use of books than simply the text-books that 
they use in their daily work. The Superin- 
tendent hopes ere long to see still more of 
this good work done. In the meantime he 
here places before all the teachers, and par- 
ticularly the high school teachers, extracts 
from an article in the “‘N. E Journal of 
Education,’’ for October 18th last. The 
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article was written by Mr. W. F. Poole, the 
distinguished librarian and bibliographer, 
and gives a clear account of an interesting 
experiment that has been made in the city 
of Chicago. 


HOW SCHOOLS MAY USE THE LIBRARY. 


In March, 1882, I had a consultation with the 
principals of the public schools at one of the 
meetings of their association, for the purpose of 
devising some methods by which the work of 
the library and schools could be brought nearer 
together. Much interest was manifested in the 
subject, several schemes were considered, and a 
committee of the teachers was appointed to con- 
sider and report upon it. The committee have 
prepared a list of books suitable for the reading 
of their pupils, but it has not yet been printed. 
Several principals of the grammar schools, by 
soliciting private subscriptions in their districts, 
and by arranging popular entertainments, have 
raised funds, and provided their schools with 
excellent reference-libraries and suitable books 
for the home-reading of their pupils. Other 
schools are moving in the same direction. These 
schemes are excellent for the purpose of creat- 
ing and directing a taste for good reading 
among the great masses of the school children. 
It seemed to me, however, that something ought 
to be done to bring the pupils of the high schools 
and the higher grades in the grammar schools 
into a closer and more personal contact with a 
large collection of books such as the library 
possesses, to familiarize them with the standard 
books of reference, and to stimulate them to 
acquire habits of independent study and re- 
search. Having conferred with the teachers of 
the high schools, and been cordially supported 
in this view, a definite plan was devised to ac- 
complish this object, and was put in operation 
in January last. The plan, in brief, is this: 

An appointment is made with a teacher to 
bring his class to the library on a Saturday 
morning at ten o'clock. A subject for the day 
is selected, usually one which the class has 
been studying from text-books. The standard 
books and illustrated works in the library on 
that subject are laid out on the table in the 
director's room, the teacher supervising the se- 
lection, and preparing himself to speak upon it, 
and especially with reference to the books be- 
fore him, indicating such as are of the best au- 








thority, and describing the best methods of | 


using them. A preliminary talk is made by the 
librarian, who welcomes the pupils, explains the 
purpose for which they were invited, which is 
that they become better acquainted with the 
library, its resources, and the best way of using 
it. All these facilities of study are theirs, and 
they are invited to make the freest use of them. 
Hints and suggestions are given them how they 
can best acquire the habit of investigating sub- 
jects for themselves. The subject of the day is 
taken up and followed out as an illustration of 
the method by which a subject may be investi- 
gated—the purpose being to stimulate the pu- 
pils to a scholarly love of books, to know the 
tools they are to use, and how to use them. 
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The teacher then makes his address, after 
which the pupils remain and examine the books. 
They are later taken through the library, and 
shown its arrangement, appliances, and cata- 
logues. The results are already seen in the 
many pupils who frequent the reference tables 
and have applied for cards for drawing books. 

Since January 27, when they began, there 
have been seventeen of these exercises, and the 
interest in them has been constantly increasing. 
The attendance at each has been about fifty, 
which is the full capacity of the room. It is to 
be hoped that when a new library-building is 
erected, a room with three or four times the ca- 
pacity of this will be devoted to the purpose, 
for it will be filled. 

The success which has attended this experi- 
ment has been chiefly owing to the zeal and 
culture which the teachers have thrown into it. 
Their addresses to the pupils have been models 
of good taste and felicitous instruction. If re- 
peated to a general audience, they would be a 
healthy substitute for the superficial talk which 
passes in our day for popular lectures. 

Mr. Poole then gives a list of the subjects 
that have been treated, and of the teachers 
who have treated them, together with the 
names of their schools. These are the sub- 
jects: Egypt, Botany, Natural History, 
Rome, Pompeii, German Literature, Early 
English Language, Reference Books, Geol- 
ogy, United States History, English Litera- 
ture, Early Printing, Paris, Archeology of 
Greece, Athens. 

This method originated with Mr. S. S. 
Green of Worcester, Mass., and is slowly 
making its way. Of course all such work is 
secondary and supplemental to school study 
and school discipline, but it is not, for this 
reason, less important. The Cleveland 
Public Library offers to the schools and 
teachers good facilities for general reading 
and special investigations. As long ago as 
November, 1880, the Board of Managers 
addressed the Board of Education, and 
through the Board the teachers, upon the 
general subject of children’s reading. The 
attention of the Managers and Librarian has 
recently been drawn to the Worcester plan, 
and they have expressed a desire to co- 
operate fully with pupils and teachers in 
carrying it out in Cleveland. 

Lh Cleveland School Bulletin. 
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OH! what concerns it him, whose way 
Lies upward to the immortal dead, 
That a few hairs are turning gray, 
Or one more year of life has fled? 


Swift years! but teach me how to bear, 
To feel and act with strength and skill, 
To reason wisely, nobly dare, 
And speed your courses as ye will. 
Andrews Norton. 
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NEW METHODS. 
BY WILLIAM T. HARRIS. 


| WISH to offer a few words on some of 
the ‘‘new methods’’ in vogue. The re- 
form of the reading-lesson through ‘‘ Sup- 
plementary Reading’’ is one that I find 
most liable to abuse. Many teachers have 
been in the habit of conducting the lesson 
in reading as a mere test of the pupil’s ac- 
quired ability to read at sight, and not asa 
means of instructing the pupil how to read 
well. They have accordingly given the 
child no lesson to study and prepare for the 
recitation, but have kept the reading-book 
away from him until the hour of actual trial. 
Then the books are suddenly placed in the 
hands of the pupils, and they are expected 
to ‘‘read at sight.’’ They read what they 
have not studied nor seen before. The 
books, too, are not carried home by the pu- 
pils to be read in the family, nor are they 
studied by the pupil at school. 

Only one step further could be taken in 
this direction, namely, entirely to abolish 
instruction in reading, and expect the pupil 
to read newspapers and books “at sight ”’ 
whenever he may have occasion to do so in 
after-life. ' 

I think it is clear enough that reading 
resembles any other branch of instruction, 
and is to be learned by study, and study, too, 
on the part of the pupil. The teacher must 
teach pupils self-help. Unless something is 
given for the pupil to prepare in reading, 
the teacher can not hold him responsible for 
results, and we have simply what is called a 
“ pouring-in ’’ process, or the old-fashioned, 
long since discarded habit of ‘“‘ reading 
round,’’ which was a mere calling of words 
and a correction of pronunciation. 

And yet ‘‘Supplementary Reading ’’ has 
a place in a proper course of study. Each 
teacher should be furnished with a dozen 
copies each of three or four volumes of selec- 
tions from the best of classic authors—the 
selections being made from what is most 
attractive to children. These should be 
loaned for home reading to those pupils who 
prove that they have time to spare for sup- 
plementary reading by learning well the reg- 
ular lessons assigned them in school. Such 


books of good literature and history are 
likely to be read at home not only by the 
pupils, but by the parents and older brothers 
and sisters, and thus accomplish manifold 
good. When the set of books in one room 
is pretty well finished by the pupils in that 
room, exchanges may be made with the next 
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room and different authors may thus be ob- 
tained. 

One great object of the school in our 
time is to teach the pupil how to use books 
—how to get out for himself what there is 
for him in the printed page. The man who 
cannot use books in our day has not learned 
the lesson of self-help, and the wisdom of 
the race is not likely to become his. He will 
not find, in this busy age, people who can 
afford to stop and tell him by oral instruc- 
tion what he ought to be able to find out for 
himself by the use of the library that may 
be within his reach. 

Oral instruction, except as an auxiliary 
to the text-book—except as an incitement to 
the pupil’s interest and a guide to his self- 
activity and independent investigation in the 
preparation of his next lesson—is a great 
waste of the teacher’s energy and an injury 
to the pupil. The pupil acquires a habit of 
expecting to be amused rather than a habit 
of work and a relish for independent inves- 
tigation. The most important investigation 
that man ever learns to conduct is the habit 
of learning by industrious reading what his 
fellow-men have seen and thought. Sec- 
ondary to this is the originality that adds 
something new to the stock of ideas and ex- 
periences of the race. The pupil who has 
not learned yet what the human race have 
found to be reasonable is not likely to add 
anything positive to the sum total of human 
knowledge, although he will certainly be 
likely to increase the negative knowledge 
by adding a new example of folly and fail- 
ure. 

The first thing in education, therefore, is 
the acquirement of the experience of the 
world, in order that the pupil may not start 
anew at the bottom of the hill, but may be- 
gin with a goodly share of the results of the 
work of his race. 

I find, therefore, in these considerations 
the justification for the action of your com- 
mittee, by which you have required the pu- 
pils to own their reading-books, and study 
them as they study other lessons. I would 
recommend, however, that a certain sum, 
not less than five dollars each year per room, 
be appropriated for books of supplementary 
reading, to be loaned under the strict super- 
vison of the teacher, to pupils who show 
ability in regular school-work to profit by 
such books. It would be understood, of 
course, that the books of one room are to be 
exchanged gradually for the books of another 
room, as circumstances require.—Refort to 
School Committee, Concord, Massachusetts, 
1883. 
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J. P. McCASKEY. 


HE report of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for the year ending June 
rst, 1883, which is given elsewhere, in the 
official department of the present number, 
without the accompaying tables of statistics, 
shows that in Pennsylvania there are 2227 
school districts; 19,542 schools; 7897 
graded schools; 15,721 school directors ; 
105 superintendents; 8600 male teachers, 
and 13,414 female teachers. The average 
salary of male teachers per month is $37.03, 
female teachers, $30.05. The average at- 
tendance of pupils during the year was 957,- 
680; cost of tuition, $5,193,691.74; cost 
of buildings, tuition, fuel and c ontingencies 
$9,206,336.65 ; estimated value of school 
property, $30,199,636; school tax levied 
for all purposes, $5,676,547.57,; estimated 
value of State and incorporated educational 
institutions, $8,847,389.76. The increase 
since last year is as follows: In schools, 
359; male teachers, 451; female teachers, 
637; number of pupils, 12,335; cost of 
tuition, $329,973.83; value of school pro- 
perty, $1,858,076. 

This being the ‘‘off year’’—when no 
meeting of the Legislature is held—the re- 
port has no formal recommendations in the 
way of proposed legislation, but discusses, 
instead, in a manner somewhat out of the 
beaten track of such official documents, cer- 
tain questions of grave educational interest. 
It is hoped that it may commend itself to 
thoughtful readers—Superintendents, teach- 
ers, directors, and patrons of the schools in 
all parts of the state. 


EDUCATION can do something, but tem- 
perament is born. It is hard to remake, but 
it is easy tounmake. A child who will need 
all its will to help it stand up firmly in a 
useful life, too often has that will crushed 
out of it or ‘‘broken,”’ as the saying is, by 
the perverse whim of its parents in useless 
orders, checks, and tasks that are unneces- 
sary, except to show how they cam conquer 
it, and for no other end. They do not see 


that the strong-willed people get the best of 
life, usually, and that they should cultivate 
with firm purpose this power of thinking for 
himself—and doing what he decides—in an 








otherwise weak child, who is easily led. A 
fearless child may be made a coward; a pure 
child, impure; a truthful child taught deceit, 
by the c ompanions or nurses who are trusted 
to educate it, while fathers and mothers are 
enjoying themselves or busy elsewhere ; and 
a happy child may be .made miserable by 
constant snubbingand scolding, and ‘‘ don’t- 
ing,’’ when it is doing perfectly natural and 
harmless things. So much for the real edu- 
cation—which is not always had at school— 
only occasionally. In school, too, an ill- 
tempered teacher, or a needlessly exacting 
one, may put out considerable sunshine that 
the little body brings in with it. 





THE regular annual meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National 
Educational Association will be held at 
Washington, D. C., February 12th, 13th 
and r4th, 1884. Among the subjects to be 
considered are Industrial Education, South- 
ern Education, Superintendents’ Duties, 
Indian Education, Recess or No Recess, 
Color Blindness, and Reading. Dr. E. E. 
Higbee will discuss the question ‘‘ How a 
State Superintendent can best advance 
Popular Education.’’ Each address will 
be followed by general discussion of the 
subject under consideration. The meeting 
will be one of much interest. 

THE many friends of Dr. J. H. Shumaker 
will be pleased to learn that although he has 
sold the Chambersburg Academy, he is still 
in the profession, having accepted the prin- 
cipalship of the Blairstown Academy, New 
Jersey, at a salary of $2500 per year. We 
still have the pleasure of hearing from him 
at institutes this side of the Delaware. Dr. 
Shumaker has been one of the best known and 
ablest teachers of Pennsylvania during the 
past twenty years. He is one of those born 
for the work, and the number of such is by 
no means so large as all good men desire. 


In his annual report, Hon. M. A. Newell 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of Maryland, has the following good word 
for the graded country schools : 


It is generally supposed that large schools, 
with a principal and several assistants, have a 
great advantage over the small country schools, 
where one teacher has to instruct forty children 
in perhaps six different grades; and it is said 
that we cannot expect as good results in the lat- 
ter case as in the former. The advantage, if 
there be any, is by no means so great asi 
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sometimes imagined ; and practically we find as 

ood work done in the small school as in the 
arge. The uniform grading of our district 
schools has raised them very nearly to the level 
of the best city schools. The real argument in. 
favor of the large school is not that it is so much 
better, but that it is so much cheaper, and at the 
same time easier on the teachers. The intimate 
knowledge which the teacher in a school of 
thirty or forty scholars acquires of each one of 
his pupils, his personal association with them as 
individuals and not en masse, the necessity that 
pupils should do for themselves without the di- 
rect intervention or supervision of the teacher, 
the opportunities which they have of learning 
from one another, the intercourse of the 
younger and the older, the more natural rela- 
tions existing among the members of the school 
community—all these things tend to counter- 
balance the benefits arising from a more minute 
subdivision of labor, a more systematic plan of 
operations and a more constant supervision. 
The Faculty of the State Normal School find, as 
a matter of fact, that the most promising stu- 
dents, though not the most advanced scholars, 
come from our good country schools.” 


Mr. GeorGE F. MULL, who leaves the 
Department of Public Instruction to take 
the principalship of the Academy connected 
with Franklin and Marshall College at Lan- 
caster, Pa., is a graduate of the University 
of Leipsic, and was a member of the Faculty 
of Mercersburg College. He is a scholar of 
rare attainments, an excellent teacher, and, 
what is no less important, a gentleman whose 
genial manner and quiet common sense give 
assurance of success in his new position. 
His late associates in the Department, who 
have learned to know him, have been loath 
to see him leave his accustomed desk, but 
what is loss here is gain where his unusually 
fine attainments can be brought to bear 
more effectively upon the work of higher 
education. From the circular of the Aca- 
demy, just received, we take the following: 

Franklin and Marshall Academy, as its name 
indicates, stands in close connection with Frank- 
lin and Marshall College, and partakes of all the 
advantages, both in point of location and general 
management, so justly claimed for the College. 

The design of the Academy is to provide a 
thoroughly honest and liberal course of training 
for boys and young men, who may desire either 
to fit themselves for College or to round off their 
common school education with an academic 
course. The leading object is to make the Acad- 
emy a fitting school for any College adhering to 
the old and well-approved curriculum of classical 
studies, giving, at the same time, all proper at- 
tention to the various departments of practical 
science. In recognition of the fact that a well- 


fitted member of the Freshman class gives the 
fairest promise of excellence in the Senior, no 
effort will be spared to attain the best possible 
preparation for entrance into college. But whilst 
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this is the leading object, it is believed that the 
regular course of study has been so arranged as 
to meet the wants of all such as may not have 
a full collegiate course in view, but may desire 
to pursue only such studies as, under the direc- 
tion of the Rector, may be deemed the most 
profitable for the general purposes of mental 
discipline and culture. 

Although there are no special courses pro- 
vided for any of the various practical occupa- 
tions of life, there is nevertheless a constant or 
earnestly made to develop solid Christian char- 
acter, which may be safely regarded as the most 
important and essential qualification for success 
in any sphere of labor. The best that can be 
done is to train the mind in such a way as to 
render its various powers the ready instruments 
of usefulness under the guidance of a will imbued 
with correct conceptions of right and duty. The 
school is not, in any sense, sectarian, but the 
influences of Christianity are constantly brought 
to bear and employed as the most effectual 
means of establishing principles of sound prac- 
tical morality. The Rector maintains his own 
family household in the Academy building, and 
thus is enabled to extend, in a measure, the 
benefits of home-life to the students who come 
from abroad. 

The course of study embraces the following 
subjects; Reading and Spelling, Penmanship, 
Book-Keeping, English Grammar and Composi- 
tion, Mathematics (Arithmetic, Algebra and 


Geometry), History, Geography, Natural 
Science, Latin, Greek and German. Boarding, 


Tuition, Light, Fuel, Furnished Room, per year, 
$200.00. The school-year embraces three 
terms, corresponding to those of the College. 
The first begins on the first Thursday in Sep- 
tember, and comprises a period of fifteen weeks. 
The second term begins January 3, and con- 

nues fourteen weeks. The third term consists 
of ten weeks, beginning immediately after the 
conclusion of the second, and ending in June, 
with the annual commencement of the college. 
Students can enter at any time during the year. 
For futher particulars address Rev. George F. 
Mull, A. M., Rector, Lancaster, Pa. 


By invitation of Supt Luckey, Col. Parker, 
of Quincy fame, delivered several addresses 
before the Pittsburgh Teachers’ Institute, 
and the progressive ideas ,which he ad- 
vanced seem to have created quite a flurry 
among the instructors of the Smoky City. 
Quite a number of articles have been written 
on both sides. Supt. Luckey is criticised 
because he invited Col. Parker, and it is 
thought by some that he favors what is 
termed ‘‘the new education.’’ ‘The follow- 
ing extract is from an article written by one 
of the principals who defends both Parker 
and Luckey: 

The same cry that is being raised against 
Parker has been hurled against every reformer 
of educational methods from the remote past to 


the present. 
The views of Socrates, Pestalozzi, Froebel, 
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Comenius, Arnold and Horace Mann, had 
all to pass through the three stages which Stuart 
Mill predicts for all true reforms, viz: first, ridi- 
cule; second, examination; and third, adoption. 
Parker may be a little extreme in some of his 
theories, but in the main he is right. Those 
condemn him most who are ignorant of the 
principles of education, or else like the crafts- 
men of the goddess Diana, fear that with new 
methods their occupation, like O/Ae//o’'s, will 
be gone. 

Those who know Mr. Luckey’s work best are 
agreed that he is in many respects a model Su- 
perintendent—an organizer, vitalizer, harmo- 
nizer; a man of broad, practical views, pro- 
gressive yet conservative, and one whose trusted 
leadership and educational sagacity command 
the cordial support and sympathy of the rank 
and file of Pittsburgh teachers and directors. 
So wisely, gradually, has he introduced his prac- 
tical reforms that there has been no violent strain 
or break: yet, to-day, when Parker comes to 
Pittsburgh he finds that his radically new meth- 
ods, so called, are old in this city so far as their 
gist and spirit are concerned. 


ae ee 
SCIENCE TEACHING. 


FAMILIAR SCIENCE IN SCHOOLS: NO. II. 
ET us in concluding, the subject begun 
last month, outline a course of ‘lec- 
tures,’’ rather for the sake of indicating 
their general plan and character than of fix- 
ing upon any definite scheme, which each 
teacher will arrange for herself. 

We will select, as the hour for our “ lec- 
ture’’— which is, of course, to be simply a 
talk with the children—the more informal 
the better—the last hour of the week. Let 
it be understood by the children that this 
lecture is a sort of reward for good conduct 
during the week and that the hour must 
have been gained by efficient work. We 
may be certain that if our~part is done 
well, not one hour only will be gained but 
a whole day, if necessary. We begin our 
course in some department of the natural 
sciences in which our children can not only 
be easily interested, but where they can be 
set to work at once investigating for them- 
selves. The sciences which best combine 
these conditions are Botany and _ Ento- 
mology ; the former will be more interest- 
ing to the girls, the latter, which is the 
better suited to our purpose, since speci- 
mens are more readily collected and pre- 
served, may be more interesting to the boys. 
Perhaps for this reason the two departments 
can be advantageously worked together. 
Our first aim, let it be remembered, is to 
form in our children a habit of observing, 
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to set them to finding out things for them- 
selves. We cannot do this better than by 
concentrating our labors upon some limited 
field. If we choose to begin with Ento- 
mology, we will not attempt to cover the 
whole ground, but will select some partic- 
ular insects for special study. The structure 
of insects, the history of -insect life, the 
diversity of species, can be learned better 
by close study of a single group of insects 
than by taking a more cursory survey of the 
whole insect world. We will choose butter- 
flies. 

We have boys in our school who have 
often caught butterflies, few indeed who 
have not, for the mere fun of catching 
them. How many of these boys can tell us 
the number of a butterfly’s legs, or even of 
its wings? Ask these questions, and we shall 
be surprised at the variety of the answers we 
shall receive, at the inaccuracy of a boy’s 
knowledge of an object so familiar to him 
as a butterfly. We will send one of our 
boys out into the field to catch a butterfly 
for us and have these questions answered. 
Let us look at the insect a little more closely. 
How many of our children have ever seen 
that curious tongue, coiled up like a watch- 
spring? We insert a pin into the coil and 
slowly extend it to its full length. Whata 
singular feeding apparatus it is! When next 
the boys go into the field let them creep 
cautiously up to a flower upon which sits a 
butterfly and observe the working of that 
tongue. If we have a microscope—it need 
not be a very powerful one—we will show 
them the beautiful compound eye of the 
butterfly, the scales of the wings, the jointed 
antenne, the slender, thread-like legs, and 
the claws which terminate them. ‘There is 
much to be seen about a butterfly, if one ex- 
amines it closely. 

Having awakened an interest in the ob- 
ject, we are ready for our lecture—the 
history of that butterfly from the egg through 
the /arva, or caterpillar, and the fufa, or 
chrysalis states to the perfect insect. The 
story perhaps will not be altogether new to 
the children, but it has never been presented 
to them with so much reality as now that 
the object lies before them. But more than 
this, it is a story which, wonderful as it is, 
they need not and should not accept upon 
our mere statement, but which they can 
verify for themselves. We will tell them 
how: we will suggest to them some simple 
arrangment by which they can raise a cater- 
pillar for observation, and can watch it 
through its final transformation. We may 
be certain that in the week following this 
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lecture there will be a demand in our 
neighborhood for grubs and caterpillars and 
that half of our boys will be raising butter- 
flies. 

A great part of the mischief in which 
boys engage comes from the fact that they 
are left to find their own amusements. We 
have given them here a means of harmless 
amusement, as well as of instruction. Under 
our superintendence they form themselves 
into an amateur body of young naturalists. 
They collect and compare specimens, and 
discuss among themselves the ‘‘ points’”’ of 
their butterflies, their specific markings. 
They hunt up their names in books, or 
where their search is unsuceessful, give 
them names of theirown. As our course 
advances, and we take up other subjects 
and assist-our pupils, with our advice in 
forming cabinets of natural history, we 
widen the field of this useful amusement. 
Unconsciously they are educating them- 
selves; they are acquiring a habit of using 
their eyes, for they are continually on the 
alert for specimens. - Bugs, butterflies, 
minerals, shells, birds ’eggs, bits of wood 
are gathered up on all sides and go into 
the voracious cabinet, not helter-skelter, if 
we preserve over our naturalists a proper 
oversight, but carefully arranged, labeled, 
and described in a catalogue. 

There arises among our children a demand 
for books upon the subjects in which they 
have become interested. And here comes 
into view a consideration—perhaps the 
prospect may be a delusive one, but we 
cannot think so—that possibly, in conse- 
quence of this new taste, there may be some 
decline of interest in the dime novel. 

These ‘‘ object lessons’’ will be followed 
by lectures requiring to be illustrated by 
experiments. We shall give lectures on 
heat, on sound, on light. In each case we 
shall make a careful selection of the phe- 
nomena we are to explain and illustrate, and 
generally we shall set before ourselves some 
central purpose as the aim of each lecture 
or séries of lectures. For example, our lec- 
tures upon light are designed to lead up to 
an understanding of the rainbow and the 
human eye. To effect this purpose we 
must explain and illustrate the reflection 
and refraction of light and its composite 
character. The whole apparatus needed 


for this purpose is an ordinary mirror, a 
convex lens—a spectacle-glass will do—and 
a glass prism. Even with this simple appa- 
ratus a skilful teacher can hold the atten- 
tion of children as fixed as ever Tyndall 
held an audience. 





Our course will close with geology and 
astronomy. The leading facts of both these 
sciences will have to be accepted by the 
children upon authority, as indeed they are 
accepted by most of us grown persons. The 
record of the rocks is only to be read dis- 
tinctly when we take a survey of wide areas 
of country. Still we can point out to our 
young auditors many facts which will bear 
out the statement we make to them. They 
can see for themselves the action of water 
during a heavy rain, wearing away the hills 
and filling up the valleys; or they can see 
it in the creek or on the sea-beach, grind- 
ing the stones into fine sand. Perhaps there 
is in our neighborhood some stratified rock, 
bearing evidence of its having been tilted 
up by immense force at some epoch in the 
past. All the better if this rock happens to 
be a sandstone, and better still if it contains 
streaks of pebbles, for there can be no more 
striking evidence that it was once a part ofa 
river-bed or of a sea-beach, and that it was 
not always rock. 

The truths of astronomy, even more than 
of geology, will have to be accepted upon 
faith. Let us begin by trying to give them 
some idea of the great size of the sun as 
compared with the earth, which they have 
come to look upon as such an immense 
body. To tell them that the diameter of 
the sun is more than a hundred times that 
of the earth will excite their astonishment ; 
but let us dwell upon this point. Let them 
figure out for themselves what must be the 
size of a globe to represent the sun, if we 
represent the earth by a ball one inch in 
diameter. When they have completed the 
calculation, and have found that such a 
globe must have a diameter of nearly nine 
feet—will be almost as high as the school- 
room—how insignificant the little one-inch 
earth will appear by its side! By a similar 
process of figuring and symbolic representa- 
tion we can lead them up to some faint con- 
ception of the ninety-two millions of miles 
by which we are distant from the sun; and 
so step by step we will lead their minds 
through the solar system out into space 
towards the fixed stars, the immensity of 
whose distance from our little planet is in- 
conceivable. 

We look to Nature’s teaching, to Natural 
Religion, to confirm and intensify the teach- 
ings of Revealed Religion. ‘‘ The heavens 
declare the glory of God; and the firma- 
ment showeth His handiwork.’’ If a He- 
brew psalmist, with his limited vision, was 
filled with admiration at the multiplicity of 
the Creator’s works, at the wisdom in which 
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he had made them all, at the earth’s fulness 
with ‘‘ His riches,’’ what impression should 
these works make upon us, whose vision 
ranges from the immeasurably small to the 
immeasurably distant, for whom the earth’s 
riches have become incalculable, and who 
no longer contemplate a firmament studded 
with stars, but inconceivable space and myr- 
iads of distant suns! We cannot expect 
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that children will derive at once the highest 
lesson that science teaches—and until they 
do so themselves the lesson may have little 
value; but if we cultivate in them a love 
of Nature’s works, unveil to them their 
beauty and richness and grandeur, we im- 
plant in their minds germs of knowledge 
which will unfold and grow in time, and 
may one day be rich with fruit. 


a 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, December 3, 1883. 
To Ropert E. Pattison, 

Governor of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania : 

Sir: In obedience to law, the under- 
signed has the honor to submit, herewith, 
the annual report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for the year ending June 4, 
A. D. 1883. 


Inasmuch as there is no Legislature at 
present in regular session, to whom matters 
needing special legislation may be referred, 
this report contains only general remarks 
pertaining to the work of the common 
schools in the Commonwealth, together 
with the statistics usually accompanying 
such report. 

Our present system of common schools 
was established through severe conflicts. 
The walls of our capitol at Harrisburg, 
could they but speak, might tell of many 
anxious consultations and wearying strug- 
gles before proper laws could be either 
framed or passed; and then, before the 
popular consent, without which the laws 
would prove futile, could be secured, what 
firmness and prudence were required! We 
of the present day owe a debt of gratitude to 
those who, with such patience and intelli- 
gent foresight, waged that warfare and 
gained for us the ,victory. Other men 
labored, and we are entered into their 
labors. Opposition to the system, as such, 
has ceased. That the State should main- 
tain a system of public instruction is now 
universally recognized. That the schools 
should come under most careful official 
supervision by a body of commissioned 
superintendents is acknowledged. That 


opportunities should be afforded for the 
thorough professional training of teachers 
Is seen to be necessary. 


Little adverse 


criticism in reference to these regulations 
has now to be encountered. 

We must not suppose from this, however, 
that there are no longer any difficulties to 
be met. While the system, as such, may be 
free from all intelligent opposition, the 
work done under it may be, and is, seriously 
challenged. Recently opposition has shown 
itself, neither factious nor in the interest of 
ignorance, but from men of culture, who, 
while maintaining the necessity of our sys- 
tem of public schools, yet regard the in- 
struction given under it as wrong in charac- 
ter, and entirely unfitted for the present 
age. ‘To this opposition we feel it our duty 
to pay regard, and, in so far as it is found 
to be valid, to make every effort to correct 
the evil. 

First. It is said that the training in our 
schools is such as to keep from view the 
various trades, and that wide range of in- 
dustrial pursuits which characterize our 
modern civilization. Our boys, it is 
charged, by a disgust engendered in the 
schools, are drawn away from the plow, the 
carpenter’s bench, the machine-shop, etc., 
etc.; and our schools are a failure on this 
account. In other words, it is claimed we 
have been producing, through the defective 
elementary training of our common schools, 
a population of intellectual drones ; and we 
must, therefore, introduce, in way of coun- 
terpoise, as soon as possible into our curri- 
culum, for practical and utilitarian ends, the 
various trades which mark our present in- 
dustries. 

To say nothing of the true aim of ele- 
mentary and, indeed, of all training, which 
should seek above all to secure a right in- 
ward inclination and habit of mind and 
spirit in reference to their own proper desti- 
nation—which should strive, by all means, 
to give to the soul power to surmount nature, 
and gain a full mastery of itself—to say 
nothing, we repeat, of the true aim of ele- 
mentary training, which, in our judgment, 
is quite the opposite of the theory underly- 
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ing this adverse citicism, we ask, and with 
some degree of surprise also, are the facts 
such as to warrant the criticism? 

During almost half a century have our 
common schools, with their present course 
of studies, slightly modified it may be here 
and there, been faithfully at work; and 
have we, as a result, a population of intel- 
lectual drones? What industries have been 
shunned or neglected? Do not railroads, 
like one vast net-work, cover our land, and, 
with telegraphs and telephones, bind the 
whole continent together? Are not our 
mines delved, our ores smelted, and our 
coal and coke sent almost on wings to the 
uttermost parts of our country? Are not 
our mountains tunneled, our rivers spanned 
with colossal bridges, and whole counties 
spired with derricks, where, from the labor- 
ing earth, our people are pumping naphthaand 
asphaltum? Are not our forests swept down 
as if by magic, making our mountains tree- 
less, and our streams fishless? Are not the 
booms in our rivers filled with myriad logs, 
and our ears deafened with the whir of 
countless saws? Is not our Commonwealth, 
itself an empire, filled with the rush and roar 
of innumerable industries, and is not our 
metropolitan city the very centre where 
almost every fabric of the known world is 
made? I do not say that our common 
schools are the only cause of this; but most 
certainly they have not yet given us a popu- 
lation of intellectual drones, among whom 
the trades are shunned, and on whose shops 
and wharves the cormorant and bittern 
lodge. 

Universal education must bring with it 
a large increase of social wants. The In- 
dian can be satisfied with his bow and quiv- 
ers and rude wigwam. His bodily needs 
have no wider range; and beyond mere 
bodily interest his rude life moves not. 
But when mind is developed, and the higher 
powers of the human soul are aroused, some- 
thing more is required. Hence, all educa- 
tion of the masses carries along with it, of 
necessity, a vast widening of the range of 
industries which demand attention; and 
this demand will always find its supply. 
We may safely say, therefore, that the edu- 
cation of the masses is one of the most po- 
tent causes of our present wonderful devel- 
opment in the way of inventive genius and 
industrial work. Indeed, one of the most 


subtle dangers of advancing civilization is 
just the multiplication of demands through 
which, while seeming to be conquerors of 
nations, we are becoming bondsmen really 
to the material world. 
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A propos.—How many of us have breathed 
a thankful prayer that our children, in the 
quiet retreat of their early school-life, can 
be exempt for a time at least, from the din 
and discord of these material pursuits, and 
have opportunity to think of themselves, 
and pay proper regard to the meaning and 
worth of their own spiritual being! We do 
not mean, of course, that they should in 
this way come to regard manual labor as 
undignified, but that they should take in- 
terest in dignifying the laborers. No pur- 
suit of inward culture can lead any child to 
prefer to batten in ease, rather than waste 
in work. 

In the thousand school-houses which dot 
our hills and valleys, neither trades nor 
special industries have been introduced. 
Yet there the yeomanry of our land have 
been trained. There they have formed 
their first habits of thought and study, and 
found almost the first expansion of that spir- 
itual power which gives intelligent guidance 
to nerve and muscle—the first impulse to- 
ward self-possession and strength of inward 
purpose, elements of untold significance for 
all the industrial pursuits of this or of any 
other age, helping to make the /adorer a 
self-possessed freeman, and not a slave. 

It is true, the old time of apprenticeship 
with us is gone. Our towns no longer make 
the fabrics which they use. The distaff has 
become an ornamental reminiscence only. 
Factory hands have taken the place of ap- 
prenticed journeymen. Hence, at first 
glance, it may seem that our boys and girls 
are now refusing to go to the tailor and 
learn his craft, or to the blacksmith and 
carpenter and master their trades, when, in- 
deed, the changed character of all these 
pursuits renders this quite impossible. The 
peg, and awl, and cramping tree have dis- 
appeared before the rapid work of steam ; 
and the old shoemaker with his band of ap- 
prentices has become almost the solitary 
cobbler—only a mender of shoes. The 
wonder is not that this is so, but that our 
people with so little friction have been able 
to adapt themselves to this rapid transition 
of modern civilization. 

There may be a need of polytechnic 
schools throughout the land; and the time 
may be at hand when the state should take 
measures to maintain them to secure a ready 
supply of skilled laborers. This we are not 
disposed to question: and no doubt such 
schools, wherever organized, will be well- 
filled from the ranks of our common schools. 
But our common schools themselves, filled 
with the young children of our Common- 
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wealth, cannot be turned into such indus- 
trial schools without a revolution which 
would destroy in time the whole meaning of 
elementary training, and defeat the very end 
desired to be reached. 

In this connection, however, it is no more 
than just to say that our teachers should be 
earnest in quickening the intellectual vis- 
ion of their children. The worlds of nature 
and society, confronting the wondering eyes 
of the young, must not be neglected. Their 
objects and processes should become familiar 
to them as household words. Both eyes and 
hands should be under discipline; and, no 
doubt, practice in ornamental arts, and well- 
devised experiments in physical science will 
be of great service, without detracting at all 
from the more usual work of the school. 
room. ‘The successful efforts of Charles G- 
Leland in Philadelphia can be extended to 
many other cities and large towns of the 
State ; and we can see no good reasons, in- 
deed, why a portion of the time of our daily 
common school routine might not be thus 
occupied with great profit. That common 
philosophy, at least, which makes intelligent 
to the child the reason and law of things 
around him, and without a knowledge of 
which he must grow up a stumbling saun- 
terer, ought not to be neglected. Here 
great care is needed; and all thoughtful 
educators are ever anxious that our schools 
should have thorough and frequent supervis- 
ion in this regard. 

Another form of more serious criticism 
meets us in the charge that our common 
schools are a failure because crime is on the 
increase. The training given in them is said 
so be so destitute of moral force and direct- 


ness, so purely mental, and so heedless of | 


the ethical side of our human nature, as to 
demoralize our social life, and increase, in- 
stead of decreasing, the sum of human wick- 
edness. 

The premises here we are unwilling to ac- 
knowledge in the absence of all proper cri- 
teria fora safe judgment. In the movements 
of history there are periods of moral decad- 
ence, which in reality mark the approach of 
a new epoch and period of advance. Such 
moral vastatiorfs seem almost necessary, that 
the evil may be seen by the awakening con- 
science of the world and find a divine nem- 
esis at hand, and the world at the same time 
receive a divine impulse onward. The leaves 
and petals, indeed the whole outward form 
of a plant, may give evidence of dying, 
while in reality that. new crisis has come in 
which it is passing out of this old form into 
the new one of reproductive seed. The great 
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tragedy of the civil war, opening the way, 
no doubt, for something higher than either 
victor or vanquished held, has left a large 
amount of immoral débris, and stimulated 
a vast greed for worldly possessions and 
earthly pomp, which may well give all good 
men great concern. But it may be, and 
probably is, that necessary unmasking of 
evil which the higher movement recognizing 
will overthrow. 

Assuming, however, that the premise is 
true, viz: that wickedness is on the increase 
among us; this certainly does not of itself 
determine how far our common schools may 
be the cause thereof. There are other fac- 
tors of our social life which have to do most 
intimately with our ethical being. Who 
does not remember Herbert’s thoughtful 
sonnet ? 

Lord! with what care hast Thou begirt us round! 

Parents first season us. Then schoolmasters 

Deliver us to laws. They send us bound 

To rules of reason. Holy messengers; 

Pulpits and Sundays; sorrow dogging sin; 

Afflictions sorted; anguish of all sizes; 

Fine nets and stratagems to catch us in; 

Bibles laid open; million of surprises ; 

Blessings beforehand; ties of gratefulness; 

The sound of glory ringing in our ears; 

Without, our shame; within, our consciences; 

Angels and grace; eternal hopes and fears; 

Yet all these fences, and their whole array 

One cunning bosom sin blows quite away. 

Most of the children of our Common- 
wealth are blessed with the care and guid- 
ance of family life all through their child- 
hood, and under the most favorable condi- 
tions for that training and culture which 
shall save them from the fearful temptations 
of after years. Why not, with equal truth 
of logic, say that our general family life is 
a failure, because wickedness and crime are 
on the increase? So far as the interests of 
right in a legal sense ( sus) are concerned, 
we have our judges and courts, our penalties 
of jail and prison and the gallows; our 
police and detectives, our reformatory 
schools, and a vast body of prohibitory leg- 
islation. If crime of this character is on 
the increase, why may we not say, with as 
much logical force, that all this is a failure? 
So far as the interests of piety (fas) are 
concerned, we have our pulpits and pastors, 
our family altars and Sunday-schools, yea, 
all the means of grace made to surround 
the child from earliest infancy; and with 
these neither the State officially nor the 
schools interfere, but on the contrary, show 
warm sympathy, together with grateful hom- 
age. Why, then, may we not say, as logic- 
ally at least, that all these forces are failures, 
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the school-house so potent a charm against 
all wickedness, and is it clothed with so im- 
pervious an armor against the assaults of all 
demons, that it must fer se be a failure if 
suffering humanity is not redeemed from the 
curse and woe of wickedness and crime? 

The common schools must take their due 
share of the burden, but not all of it. They 
have no right to be, nor are they, poised 
against the religious sentiment of the citi- 
zenship of the State. They ought not to 
be, nor are they, irreverent toward the wor- 
ship paid to God in the thousand temples 
that adorn our land. While specific con- 
fessions of faith cannot be taught, yet that 
morality which rests upon a divine revela- 
tion, that discipline of the soul which comes 
from God’s word, and from prayer and 
praise, ought not to be, nor is it, excluded 
from our schools. Neither infidelity, nor 
blasphemy, nor drunkenness, nor lust, are 
regarded as proper qualifications for our 
teachers. Indeed, if our superintendents 
were so far to forget or violate the law as to 
give certificates to candidates possessing 
such qualifications of character, our direc- 
tors would at once refuse to keep them at 
work in the school-room. 

It must be granted, however, that better 
ethical results should be reached than we 
find at present; and care should be taken 
to ascertain where the difficulty lies, and 
what means are to be used to remove the 
same. 

First, that ethical culture which is gained 
by mutual trials, and cares, and sympathies, 
and affections—the endearing and ennobling 
sentiments which grow out of a long-con- 
tinued relation of master and disciple, the 
moral force of which enters and abides in 
the life through all our years, is too much 
wanting in ourcommon schools. Our teach- 
ers are perpetually changing. Year by year 
they come and go, and gain only a transient 
acquaintance as they hurry by. They are 
too much like hirelings by the year. ‘They 
stay not with the children as familiar with 
their whole family life, and conversant with 
their temperament and habits. ‘They abide 
not with their pupils as long-tried and 
revered guides, (7m jparentum /oco,)—the 
power of whose guardianship of love grows 
mightier from year to year. They vanish 


from view so quickly as to leave no cluster- 
ing reminiscences for maturing childhood to 
gather, and profit by the delight thereof. 
Their life, and thought, and high purpose 
have had no time to enter into the vision of 
the child’s soul, and fill it with higher hopes 
and aspirations. They seem almost as feda- 
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gogic tramps, not teachers. What an ethical 
loss there is in all this! 

When we bear in mind what broad re- 
sponsibilities are involved in the relation 
between teacher and pupil, this loss becomes 
more apparent. It is true, the relation here 
spoken of is mediated by an organized sys- 
tem, which, at the outset, is external both to 
teacher and pupil. An earnest teacher, 
however, will strive to master the system and 
the routine necessarily connected therewith. 
This he can do by careful examination of 
the best and most successful schools, or by a 
regular and thorough course of practice in a 
normal school. But back of all this there 
is a relation of far deeper significance, in 
which the two come face to face—where will 
meets will—where soul speaks to soul—deep 
answering to deep—where, in fact, there 
comes to be a kind of spiritual céexistence, 
the force of which reaches beyond the hours 
of recitation and class discipline, and be- 
comes a life-long motive of good or evil. A 
relation of this character demands more 
than thé brief acquaintance of a few months. 
Indeed, the whole power of it is thrown 
away by the frequent changes which now 
characterize the management of so many of 
our schools. 

Every effort, therefore, should be made to 
give a longer and more continuous tenure 
of office to the teachers of our common 
schools, and to secure, for this end, teachers 
whose inward culture of character is such as 
to give to their presence and personal influ- 
ence a power more far-reaching than all 
mere attainments of science can ever be. 
Perhaps, were the salaries of our teachers 
sufficiently increased, and a longer term of 
professional service guaranteed, we might se- 
cure permanent teachers for our common 
schools, as our higher schools and colleges 
do, and thus accomplish, in the way of 
moral culture, at least tenfold more than at 
present. 

Again, virtue is no abstract thing; it is 
an inward habit of the whole soul, a strength 
engendered in the will to actualize the good 
in all the complicated relations of life. As 
such strength and condition of soul, it in 
volves a tendency to pass into activity, and 
find in this way fitting representations of it 
self; and these representations constitute 
what are commonly called the different vir- 
tues, which, however, are but the phenomena 
of the same inward habit of the soul through 
duty brought into exercise. ‘The result, of 
course, is the good, which, as an end, is also 
in the beginning, and is, indeed, the inspi- 
ration of the whole process. 
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Virtue may be said to begin in the very 
first crisis, when a resolution is made by 
which an appetite or merely selfish end is 
subordinated to ahigher ethical end, or when 
the will, under the inspiration of an ethical 
idea, asserts itself in the way of duty over 
the power of nature. In the sphere of our 
flesh-existence, it shows itself in that self- 
mastery of the body, so that with its appe- 
tites and elements of strength it may not 
rule, but become the fit organ of mind and 
spirit. Physical health and muscular power 
are not the ends in view. The bully and 
the bulldog may possess these. The object 
is such an ordering of the whole bodily life, 
such self-government in this sphere, as shall 
facilitate that culture which the presence of 
mind and spirit necessitates. Dietetics and 
gymnastics are not for the prize-fighting 
ring, and all gladiatorial sports are a prosti- 
tution of our ethical being. But of course, 
the process does not stop with the body. 
From the very nature of virtue, it must 
cover the whole life, until the character has 
become complete and in full harmony with 
the law of all proper personal being. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that in 
any moral resolution the will acts at random, 
or by merecaprice. This is not its freedom 
by any means. ‘There is always a motive, 
an initial base of character predisposing, a 
deposit or remanency of influence and im- 
pressions which are inwardly determining. 
Virtue unfolds itself in the bosom of char- 
acter, while at the same time it is construct- 
ive thereof, as its activities are put forth 
hour by hour and day by day. Hence, it 
is important that, at the very outset, the in- 
dividual will of the child be confronted 
with a more general will in which the au- 
thority of moral law is made to meet and 
challenge its obedience. Such, at the very 
beginning and by Divine Providence, is the 
family, in the bosom of which the child be- 
gins to be. Although honor and reverence 
here are natural and instinctive, yet the time 
comes, and generally at a very early period, 
when they are lifted out of this natural base, 
and through a necessitated resolution of will 
become moral. Such, also, is the schoo/ in 
which capricious opinions or mere sense 
judgments are subordinated to truth, which, 
in the form of science, is not individual, nor 
indeed can be. So in the school, as regards 
the feelings; a kindred process should show 
itself, where tastes and impulses of fancy 
merged in merely carnal pleasures, are to be 
subordinated through art to the beautiful. 
Just here, and especially in our opening 
childhood when abstract analyses have no 


| place, but when the inner impulses of feel- 
ing and fancy are in almost constant play, 
too much attention cannot be given to that 
ethical culture which can be made to touch 
the soul through eye and ear, and, indeed, 
through every organ in and by which the 
spirit reaches out into contact with the sur- 
rounding world. Hence, almost every 
home has within it, as by a holy instinct, 
the ministrations of art in the yard, with 
its flowers, and lawns, and shrubs, and trees ; 
in the furniture and decorations of the 
house ; in the mother’s lullaby, widening 
into the music of the drawing-room, and 
into the choral glory of family song, where, 
both for wayward children and anxious par- 
ents, its magic is ‘‘ transporting to the feet 
| of eternal mercy the soul trembling on the 
wings of repentance, hope, and love.’’ 

In the school-home, also, too great care 
cannot be taken that-all the surroundings of 
the child, which reach in upon his inchoate 
existence, and which are ceaselessly forming 
a deposit of impressed good or evil, ever-re- 
maining, and into which all the roots of 
subsequent character penetrate and gather 
nourishment, be what the higher ends of our 
personal being demand. There is such a 
thing as stony ground and good and honest 
soil of soul life, into which the seeds of in- 
finite love and wisdom falling may either 
wither or bring forth fruit sixty and an hun- 
dred fold. 

In this direction there is great need of 
advance among us. ‘The exquisite picture 
| of the great dramatist is still true, and a 

contemplative Jacques can now see 


The whining schoolboy with his satchel 
| And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. 


When we make our school-houses intellect- 
ual shops merely, in which our children are 
huddled within the enclosure of four bare 
walls, often with no regard in the building 
and its surroundings for physical decorum 
even, and, in some cases, we may say, with 
no regard for decency—when from some 
| hard-beaten “#1vium with no surrounding 
| fence, or yard, or shrub, or tree, the urchin 
| is thrust into his dingy barrack, we must ex- 
| pect irreverence, and a wild license of dis- 
| position, in the presence of which all vir- 
tue and true culture are impossible. When, 
on the contrary, our school-houses are 
homes, as we are glad to say is already the 
case In some sections of our State—when 
the structure, the furniture, the grounds, 
and all things within and without are repre- 
sentative of culture, and surround the child 
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as with a presence at once demanding his 
reverent regard, and at the same time reach 
ing in upon his soul as the sunny warmth of 
spring reaches in upon the moss and leaf- 
hidden violets, awakening bloom and fra- 
grance—then may we hope for better moral 
results, which, so far as our social life is 
concerned, are more important even than 
intellectual or industrial skill. 

In our last report, having this in view, we 
urged upon the attention of the Legislature 
the propriety of appropriating a sufficient 
amount to secure a carefully prepared work 
upon school-architecture, hoping that such 
a work, being placed in the hands of our 
various boards of directors, might aid in se- 
curing such results as above indicated. 
From sufficient reasons, no doubt, the ap- 
propriation was refused. Yet the necessity 
of something of the kind still exists, and we 
trust it will be properly met at no distant 
day. 

Before concluding this report, we deem it 
no more than appropriate to point out some 
of the broad interests of social economy 
which our common schools subserve, espe- 
cially those to which naturally the least pop- 
ular consideration is given. 

It is going too far, perhaps, to say that 
our nationality is yet in a formative condi- 
tion. Already characteristics of American 
society are recognized. The general feat- 
ures of our life as a people have become, to 
a great extent, settled. Our political insti- 
tutions, our literature in its various forms, 
and our methods of social and com- 
mercial intercourse, are sufficiently distinct 
to be recognized as American, although we 
may appear more cosmopolitan than all 
others. Yet, no nation has had, or is now 
having, such a heterogeneous mass of inflow- 
ing people, which must be subsumed and 
unified in the process of national growth. 
From all quarters of the world, peoples of 
almost every tongue have come, and are still 
coming—not as spies, nor for conquest, but 
to share the destinies of the great Republic. 
We ‘know of the massive migrations of 
Alamans and Franks during the ferment of 
the medieval world, 

and the Godless hosts 
Of heathen swarming over Northern seas. 

But here peoples of widely divergent 
habits and manners, yet of coérdinate civili- 
zation with us, come quietly to settle into 
homes and citizenship. Among these the 
genius of our American life and institutions 
must assert itself, and, by a rapid process of 
assimilation, work out a homogeneity of 
sentiment and purpose, or our whole fabric 
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of political and social life will in the end be 
dirempted and ruined. Already, whether 
justly or not, our general Government has 
seen fit to exclude the Chinese as a danger- 
ous element, because too far removed by 
their oriental habits to warrant the prospect 
of their ever acquiring any real citizenship 
among us. 

In this connection, who does not know 
how difficult it is to change the habits of 
adult life? The men and women of the 
Welsh, and Germans, and Norwegians, and 
Hungarians, and Polanders, and Italians, 
who swarm to our shores, have reached that 
period of life when character is fully formed 
—when habits and forms of thought are too 
deeply ingrained to be removed. They 
cling to their mother-tongue as a hallowed 
possession not to be lost. Though active 
for the future through the necessities that 
are upon them, the glance of their soul is 
thrown backward, and still lingers upon the 
unfaded glory of their fatherland. They 
neither read our papers, nor enter into our 
social gatherings ; but stand aloof in groups, 
nursing as best they can their own national 
peculiarities, while these become more en- 
deared by the very contrast which confronts 
them, and which they help to keep up. We 
cannot expect their transformation. Al- 
though the rights of citizenship are granted 
them, yet the content, the substance, and 
culture of it, has not become part of their 
life. 

Their children, however, are of that age 
when new associations are forming—when 
predetermined limits have not been reached 
—when the whole life has but little prefini- 
tion—when it is most plastic. As such, 
they enter our common schools, come under 
the definite culture of our language and life 
—come under the impulse there of one com- 
mon inferest—grow up into an affectionate 
fellowship with American habits—in fine, 
become with us collingual and congenial. 
This silent, yet powerful, process of nation- 
alization—this homceomeric work, so deep 
and so broad in its results, and yet so quiet 
and hidden in its operation, our common 
schools are carrying forward from day to 
day, and from year to year, and they de- 
mand, on this account, the most serious re- 
gard of every statesman and patriot. 

Again, when we think of the vast unde- 
veloped possibilities which lie germinant in 
a whole generation of children, who come 
under the discipline of our common schools, 
and assure ourselves that among these are 
now slumbering all those forces which must 
characterize our literature, our science, our 
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art, our legislation—our whole social life in- 
deed, when we pass away—how important 
for the higher and more advanced interests 
of culture does this massive substratum work 
of the common schools become! The 
work, it is true, is common, not specific. It 
does not aim to direct the children to any 
one particular vocation rather than another, 
but to aid in securing that general strength 
of mind and purpose, that habit of earnest 
study, and that awakened interest in self- 
culture, which form the common and neces- 
sary base of all subsequent movement or 
effort toward a special calling. It cannot 
address itself immediately to the innumer- 
able particular needs of the social world 
without dissipating, in place of consolidat- 
ing, both mental and moral strength. The 
age needs botanists: it needs butchers also. 
The age needs chemists: it needs choristers 
as well. The age needs electricians: it 
needs editors, too. The common school 
neither determines these needs, nor does it 
address itself directly to any one of them. 
Yet its work is just that which is to form a 


common base of culture which may be of 


the very highest service to the individual in 
whatever direction Providence may call him. 
The fuller and more thorough it is the bet- 
ter, provided it keeps in view its general 
scope. Just here the necessity shows itself 
that our colleges and universities, and all 
our advanced liberal and professional insti- 
tutions, look upon this common school work 
with deepest sympathy and concern. As it 
advances, and it will advance, from year to 
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year in fulness and force, multiplying of 


necessity the links which connect it with 
their work, it will challenge more and more 
their serious attention and counsel. From 
it, thus advancing, must come their material 
for the higher pursuits of culture which the 
age demands ; and more abundant will this 
material be in proportion to the measure in 
which the inspiration of their labors is made 
to reach down and seize upon the aspiring 
multitudes whose glance our common schools 
are turning towards them. Noantagonisms 
should for a moment exist in work of this 
character, where the relation is so inward 
and organic. The interests of our common 
life, as well as the interests of our higher 
literary and scientific standing among the 
nations of the world, demand that every 
bond holding the higher and lower together 
be regarded precious, and that every effort 
to dissever the same be deprecated and over- 
thrown. 
E. E. HIicsBee, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ARMSTRONG.—Supt. Stockdill: Sugar Creek 
township built a good school-house during the 
past summer. East Franklin erected one of 
the best houses in the rurdl districts. Nearly 
all of our schools are doing good work, whilst a 
few of our teachers do not seem to be much in 
earnest; they never take a book into their hands 
from the time their schools are closed in the 
evening until the following morning. They 
should seek other employment. I am glad to 
state that most of our teachers are trying to do 
all they can. These deserve encouragement 
and good pay, whilst the others should be dis- 
missed from the profession. A lazy, careless 
person should not undertake to teach school. 
Why do not all teachers remember their respon- 
sibility to God for the kind of work they do? 

BuTLER.—Supt. Murtland: Our annual insti- 
tute was held this month. The attendance of 
teachers was not quite up to that of last year, 
but the sessions were of unusual interest, and 
were well attended by the public. Good work 
was done by the teachers. We never had bet- 


ter instructors. The institute has been pro- 
nounced ‘‘a grand success—the best ever held 
in the county."” Jackson district has another 


fine new school-house. Cranberry has had new 
blackboards put into all her schools, by gluing 
manilla paper to the walls formerly used for the 
purpose, and covering it with liquid slating. 
These blackboards are now the best in the 
county. Evans City has one of the finest globes 
we have ever seen. The course of study has 
been taken by nearly all the schools. 

CAMERON.—Supt. Pearsall: The new school 
building of Emporium is found to be defective 
in its heating and ventilating arrangements ; in 
all other respects it is a model building. Liter- 
ary societies have been organized in connection 
with the schools of Sterling and Cameron. 

CARBON.—Supt. Balliet: The county instittute 
was better attended than any before, very few 
of the teachers actually engaged in teaching at 
the time having been absent. It has been grow- 
ing rapidly in favor with the people within the 
past few years, and is exercising an influence 
widely felt in the way of educating public senti- 
ment, and of enlisting popular interest in edu- 
cational work. 

CHESTER.—Supt. Harvey: We have decided 
upon a local institute in Oxford during Decem- 
ber, and one in Kennett Square during January. 
The directors, in the vicinity of both these bor- 
oughs, have already agreed to give their teach- 
ers the time to attend. They also promise to 
have their schools represented with samples of 
the pupils’ work—penmanship, drawing, recita- 
tions, essays, etc. From twenty to thirty schools 
are represented at each of our local institutes, 
a circumstance, I think, which causes still greater 
interest to be taken in the proceedings. 

CLARION.—Supt. Anderson: The directors of 
Perry township have just completed a neat one- 
story building of two rooms, making the second 
house of this kind in the township. In New 
Bethlehem one has been built, and in Farm- 
ington four, instead of three as last reported. 
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Teachers are scarce this year. The schools are 
open in all the districts excepting three. The 
Board of Perry township have engaged no one 
to teach whose certificate aggregates above 20. 
Many of our teachers are doing very good work ; 
a few are merely ‘‘ keeping school,’’ for the 
wages received, 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. McQuown: More than 
100 of the Complete Charts have been placed 
in the schools of the county during the past 
month. We have prepared and had published 
a Teachers’ Directory, which contains, besides 
the names, the post-office address, name of 
school, and salary of every teacherin the county, 
262 in all. From this we learn that the salaries 
have been raised in every district excepting 
one. 

ErR1E—Supt. Twining: A large and enthusi- 
astic local Institute was held at Albion on the 
24th inst. The exercises, which were interesting, 
were participated in by both teachers and di- 
rectors. A good impression was made. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Disert: Our annual insti- 
tute, held during this month, was a decided 
success. The interest manifested was greater 
and the attendance larger than at any former 
meeting. The educational interests of our 
county are gradually but surely advancing, as 
evidenced by the increaséd interest in our insti- 
tutes and educational meetings, and the general 
improvement and care of school property. 

Jun1aTA—Supt. Smith: Our schools are mov- 
ing along finely. The indications are that the 
winter will be a mild one, and, if so, the attend- 
ance in the rural districts will continue to be as 
satisfactory as has thus far been the case. Pros- 
pects for a good institute meeting are very 
promising. 

LANCASTER—Supt. Brecht: In my visits dur- 
ing this month, I found the directors taking a 
warm interest in their schools, buildings, appli- 
ances, etc. 

LeEHIGH—Supt. Knauss: Our institute, which 
closed November 2d, was a decided success. 
Sickness prevented one of the teachers from 
attending ; all the others, however, were pres- 
ent.. The average attendance was larger than 
at any »revious meeting. We decided to hold 
eight local institutes in as many sections of the 
county ‘during the present term. Three new 
school-houses were dedicated with appropriate 
exercises during the present month. Our schools 
are all in operation. My time during the month 
was very largely spent in visiting the beginners 
in the profession. 

McKEAN—Supt. Campbell: Lafayette has fur- 
nished each house with globe, maps, dictionary, 
and cyclopedia, and new patent furniture. A 
number of new houses have been built in various 
parts of the county. The fall examinations 
were properly recognized in all the districts ex- 
cept Liberty and Eldred. In these two districts 
the teachers did not turn out. On the whole, 
however, the movement in the county is onward 
and upward. 

MIFFLIN—Supt. McClenahen : Our county in- 
stitute was well attended, both by teachers and 
citizens. All the teachers but three were pres- 
ent. One encouraging feature of the institute 


} 
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was the practical work done by the teachers 
themselves, The topics assigned them were 
discussed practically, and with interest and 
profit. After visiting all the schools in the county, 
and noting some of the wants and evils which I 
found existing, I prepared a list of referred 
questions to meet these wants, etc. These 
questions were discussed with much interest, 
and, I think, with much benefit to the schools. 
Local institutes will we held throughout the 
county as follows: Union and Menno, at Allen- 
ville, January 11th and 12th, '84; Lewistown 
and Granville, at the latter place, 18th and 19th ; 
Armagh and Brown, at Milroy, February Ist 
and 2d; Derry and Decatur, at Yeagertown, 
January 4th and 5th; Newton, McVeytown, 
Oliver, Wayne, and Bratton, at McVeytown, 
January 25th and 26th. 

Montrour—Supt. Derr: I have visited all of 
our schools once, and found them nearly all in 
good condition. Two new buildings have been 
erected this year, and furnished in the most ap- 
proved manner—one in Derry, the other in 
West Hemlock. The directors of Anthony 
have refurnished three houses with patent fur- 
niture. 

NORTHAMPTON—Supt. Werner: The county 
institute held at Easton, during the month, was 
better attended than ever before; and the inter- 
est taken, during the entire week, in all the pro- 
ceedings, convinces us that the educational 
work in our county is improving. 

NORTHUMBERLAND—Supt. Wolverton: With 
but few exceptions I am well pleased with the 
school work, as it is being done now, in this 
county, at least in so far as I have visited. The 
county institute, held at Shamokin, was gen- 
erally considered the most useful the county has 
yet had. The character of the instruction was 
of the kind needed. Interest in education as 
such, was manifested by the citizens and the 
surrounding neighborhood, in a large attend- 
ance, both day and night. The schools are all 
open, and we are well started for good work 
this year. 

PERRY—Supt. Flickinger: I find more than 
the usual amount of public interest in our 
schools, and the effect on the work done is very 
perceptible. We are trying to direct the popu- 
lar sentiment into proper channels. I had the 
pleasure, during the present month, of attend- 
ing the Mifflin county institute, and was much 
gratified with the earnestness and ability of 
Supt. McClenahen and his corps of teachers. 
He is evidently doing a good work, and has the 
esteem of all true friends of education. The 
institute was a success in every particular. 

PoTTER—Supt. Buckbee: New houses have 
been built in the following districts: Bringham, 
Hector, Homer, Sylvania, Wharton, Sweden, 
Ulysses and Pike. Five of these are for new 
schools, while the remaining three replace old 
houses unfit for use. Genesee has repaired the 
house at Ellisburg, making it comfortable and 
convenient, and putting in patent furniture of an 
approved style. Industrial drawing in many of 


our schools, and an increased interest in the 
appearance of the rooms, are among the already 
apparent results of our county institute. 
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SUSQUEHANNA—Supt. James: Two or three 
districts are grouped together for local institutes. 
Half-hour class drills are a leading feature. 
Percentage, diacritical marking of words, lan- 
guage lessons, and history, have been prominent 
subjects in these drills. In those districts where 
“boarding around” has been abolished this 
year, teachers show, by word and work, their 
appreciation of this much-needed change. 

Union-—-Supt. Johnson: The complete school 
charts have just been placed in the schools of 
Union, Limestone, and Kelly townships. The 
school-houses of the latter have been calci- 
mined. Two copies of Webster's Unabridged 
Dictionary have recently been placed in the 
Lewisburg schools. 

WayneE—Supt. Larrabee: The county insti- 
tute was held at Honesdale. Dr. N. C. Schaef- 
fer, Supts. Shelley and James, and Profs. Thomas 
and Harris, did excellent service as lecturers 
and class instructors. Dr. H. H. Jessup and Pres- 
ident D. W. C. Durgin also gave entertaining 
and instructive evening lectures. Class drills 
and pupils’ exhibition were prominent and inter- 
esting features. On Thanksgiving Day the 
teachers and friends of Supt. Larrabee presented 
him with an elegant gold watch and chain as a 
token of their friendship and appreciation of his 
labors during the past six years. 

ALLEGHENY CiTy—Supt. Morrow: Our school 
attendance has never before been so good. The 
emolument also is much larger than at any 
former period. The schools are all doing well. 
The new building in the 8th ward is progressing 
rapidly. The 12th ward will put up a new house 
next summer. 

HAZLETON—Supt. Harman: We have re- 
cently added $60 worth of books to our library, 
and some apparatus to our chemical and physi- 
cal laboratories. A special effort was made 
during the month to reduce the number of cases 
of tardiness. One of our primary schools had 
but one case, and several of the lower grades 
had 3, 4, 5,or6cases. The aggregate, however, 
313 out of a possible 24,000, Is still greater than 
it need be. Who has some hints to give us 
upon this subject? The Y. M. C. A., of this 
borough is in a flourishing condition. Mr. M. 
E. McLinn, well known in central and south- 
eastern Pennsylvania, as a successful teacher, 
is the efficient General Secretary, and is doing 
a grand work for the young men of the place. 

MAHANOY City—Supt. Balentine: A good 
deal is written in various educational journals 
against the practice of “‘ keeping in’’ for unpre- 

ared lessons. We have been in the habit of | 
sete Be in pupils to do what they might have 
done but failed to do during school hours. 
Some of the teachers, influenced by these 
articles against the practice, thought they could 
do just as well without keeping in. Anxious to 
get rid of this annoyance, I instructed all the 
teachers to announce to their schools, that no 
pupils would be detained for unprepared lessons 
for the period of one week, and longer if the plan 
worked well. When the week was up, we held 
a consultation. Reports from all the teachers 


were read, and the opinions of all were given. 
There was but one voice against the practice of | 
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‘keeping in. rhe conclusion we have come 
to is, that keeping in for unprepared lessons is 
a good thing and is to be recommended for 
negligent and lazy pupils. 

MEADVILLE—Supt. Roth: Excellent attend- 


ance and good original work distinguish the 
month. The work in language is very encour- 
aging. The blackboard sketching vitalizes the 


composition work, and becomes a drawing 
The purchase by the Board of 
sets of First Readers will enable us to use 

Readers only for the first two years in 
We expect much from this plan. All 
reading matter should be purchased by the 
different Boards. 

PHOENIXVILLE—Supt. Leister: An attractive 
feature of our monthly teachers’ institutes is the 
lectures on educational topics delivered by the 
different clegymen of the borough. Rev. Mr. 
Nicholas gave a very interesting lecture before 
the nstitute on ‘‘ The New School of Mental 
Philosophy.’’ At the last meeting of the Board 
it was unanimously resolved to hold a local 
teachers’ institute at this place in the latter part 
of January next. 

SHAMOKIN—Supt. Harpel: In compliance 
with the new law, our School Board opened an 
evening school in the beginning of the month. 
Our ‘‘ breaker’’ boys soon availed themselves 
of this opportunity of gaining the elements of 
an education, and their number increased so 
rapidly that a second teacher had to be em- 
ployed. The schools are now graded and in 
good working order. The county institute, 
which was held here during the month, was 
doubtless the most successful ever held in this 
county. The sessions, both day and evening, 
were well attended by our citizens. 

SHENANDOAH—Supt. Bartch: The late fire 
has very materially interfered with the progress 
of our schools. Many of the people are home- 
less, living for the present with their friends, 


lesson as well. 
five 
First 


school, 


last 


and their children have not yet returned to 
school. Others have left town, and just what 
the future will be it is hard to predict. For- 


tunately, however, none of our school buildings 
were burned. The schools before the fire were 
in excellent condition. They were never more 
satisfactory, and I felt confident of being able 
to show the best results during my last year in 
office, which was one of my greatest desires; 
but now things in that direction are not very 
encouraging. . 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


BEYOND THE GATES. Sy Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Books like this have their fascination for tens of 
thousands of intelligent readers. We have never 
passed one by since, in early boyhood, we wandered 
delighted, with Pilgrim and his companions, up to 
the very gate of the Celestial City. They have made 
the present more glad for us, the future more bright 
—and if the dream be beautiful and good, what mat- 
ters that it be not strictly true? We shall learn the 
truth presently; in the meantime let us do what is 
permitted—* see though a glass darkly.” Like the 
man with the muck rake, in Pilgrim’s Progress, who 
unconscious of its presence, never raised his eyes to 
the angel that hovered above him, so most people in 
their thought seem seldom to rise above the lower 
atmosphere of their material surroundings. To this 
class of books belong “ Gates Ajar,’’ by the same 
author, and the “ Little Pilgrim’’ by Mrs. Oliphant, 
which, while they can give no additional knowledge, 
are profitable for their suggestiveness, making Heaven 
none the less attractive and all the more real to plod- 
ding mortals in this lower sphere. 

THE RIVERSIDE SHAKESPEARE. By Richard Grant 
White. Three Volumes, $2.50 each. Boston. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. . 

We have here in three goodly-sized volumes, 
containing the Comedies, the Histories and Poems, 
and the Tragedies, the final result of many years’ 
study of Shakespeare on the part of the editor. In 
his preface, Mr. White gives evidence of that clear 
sense which always characterizes his writings, when 
he is not blinded by the heat of polemical fury. We 
beg leave to quote a passage, not merely because in 
these days of Shakespearolatry, its caution is needed, 
but because we can in no other way give so clear an 
idea of the editor’s attitude towards his author both 
asaman and as a dramatist. He says, ‘One too 
common mistake has been the assumption that what 
Shakespeare wrote was always comprehensible, not 
to say admirable; which, Shakespeare being the man 
he was, writing when he wrote, and for his purpose, 
is,to say the least, somewhat unreasonable and un 
warranted. And this assumption, aided by the un- 
easy desire to discover an ever-present moral purpose, 
or at least the constant evidence of a profound moral 
insight on Shakespeare’s part, has also led to much 
over-subtle explanation of his meaning in obscure or 
He even confesses himself to 


’ 


disputed passages.’ 
have “ erred in this way heretofore.’ 

No one after reading the sketch of the poet’s life, 
prefixedige this work, would accuse Mr. White of an 
“ uneasy desire’ to discover anything in the career of 
Shakespeare which exalted him above his fellow-men. 
The few known facts in the life of the man are not 
distorted in any way, but his selfishness, his sordid 
love of money, and his over-fondness for drink could 
not have been more strongly emphasized even by a 
Puritan of the days of the Commonwealth. All the 
good is interred with his bones. 

This cool reserve of mind shows to better advantage 
in the treatment of plays, each of which is introduced 
by a brief account of its origin, and a line or two 
characterizing its specialexcellence. From these we 
learn that “Lear is unsurpassed in grandeur and 
power;”’ and ‘Othello in dramatic interest ;’’ that 
‘* Antony and Cleopatra is poetically the most splen- 
did production of Shakespeare’s genius ;”’ that “« Cym- 
beline presents us the most enchanting picture of 
womanhood that exists in the literature of all times, 


tongues and peoples ;’’ that “ As You Like It, is the 
most delightful of comedies ,”’ but that “* Hamlet is 
neither his greatest play, nor contains his greatest 
poetry.” 

The text itself can be trusted to few better hands 
than those of our editor, who is fully competent to 
give a common-sense reason for his emendations, as 
he shows us by some specimens in the preface of his 
mode of treating disputed passages 


For the general reader, whose desire is simply to 
understand and enjoy the works of the great dra- 
matist, we know of no edition better suited to his 


purpose than the ‘‘ Riverside’’ with its judicious notes 

and its clear large print. 

MODERN FRENCH READINGS. Ldited by William J. 
Knapp, Street Professor of Modern Languages in 
Yale College. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 

In this neatly printed volume of 457 pages, we find 
eleven pieces taken from the works of seven authors. 
The first selection, avery pathetic little story by Ber- 
quin, well known to the French youth of a century 
ago as the author of “* The Children’s kriend’’—from 
its simplicity in style, forms an excellent introduction 
to the series. This is followed by one of the Coun- 
tess de Ségur’s charming little comedies—Le Diner 
de M’lle Justine, illustrating the troubles arising in 
domestic life between masters and servants, from a 
lack on the part of the latter of a clear mora! 
into the difference between meum and fuzz. 
transition in style to the next selection from th 
pen of Guizot, is rather sudden. The subject—The 
Death of Charles [.— is in itself so fuil of tragic inter- 
est that it loses nothing at the hands of so self-poised a 
writer. These are succeeded by three 
Alexandre Dumas. Grenade, from the facile pen of 
Gautier, furnishes a picture of that ancient Moorish 
capital. In Numa Roumetan, Alphonse Daudet pre 
sents to us a view of life and 
Of course, as the founder of the romantic school, Vic 
tor Hugo must not be omitted, and for difficulty of 


insight 





vigorous 


} - . » 1} , 
short pieces Dy 


manners in Provence 


style, comes last. For critical reading of portions of 
these selections, the ordinary dictionaries will not 
serve; for in modern democratic lrance, the acade 

my has lost its supremacy, and the diction of the pop- 
ular writers is now drawn from the club, the theatre 
and the café, and the ‘‘ vulgar tongue”’ is fast becwo 


ing classic speech. However much this degradation 
language and literature may be deplored by the 
dent of French literature he cannot ignore the fa 
its existence. 

WHITTIER CALENDAR FOR 1884,—This Calendar 
is of the same general style with the Emerson and 


Longfellow Calendars, which have proved very ac- 


ceptable to a multitude of admirers of those aut 
for the appropriateness and artistic character of r 
designs, and for the great care and skill with which 


the daily selecti Che selections for 
the Whittier Calendar have been made from Mr. 
Whittier’s poems and with similar 
skill and care. The design is entirely different from 
those of the Emerson and Longfellow Calendars, but 
represents graphically certain leading features of Mr. 
Whittier’s writings, by which these are most strongly 
commended to the admiration and love of American 


ns were made 


prose writings 





readers. This Calendar will be a much-prized orna- 
ment in many thousands of homes, which will be 
brighter and happier for its daily words of wisdom. 


The price is the same as that of the Longfellow and 


Emerson Calendars, One Dollar, and it is published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
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HANDEL was one of the most humorous of mor- 
tals, and at the same time one of the most irritable. 
His best jokes were perpetrated frequently during 
his most violent bursts of passion. Having occasion 
to bring out one of his oratorios in a provincial town 
of England, he began to look about for such material 
to complete his orchestra and chorus as the place 
might afford. One and another was recommended, 
as usual, as being a splendid singer, a great player, 
and so on. After a while these were gathered to- 
gether in a room, and, after preliminaries, Handel 
made his appearance, puffing, both arms full of man- 
uscripts. ‘ Gentlemen,” quoth he, “you all read 
manuscripts?” “Yes, yes.” responded from all parts 
of the room. “We play in the church,” added an 
old man behind a violoncello. “Very well, play 


dis,’ said Handel, distributing the parts. This done, 
and a few explanations delivered, Handel retired to 
a distant part of the room to enjoy the effect. The 
stumbling, fumbling and blundering that ensued ‘is 
said to have been indescribable, Handel’s sensitive 
ear and impetuous spirit could not long brook the 
insult, and clapping his hands to his ears, he ran to 
the old gentleman of the violoncello, and shaking 
his fist furiously at the terrified man and the instru- 
ment, said, “ You blay in de church!—very well— 
you may blay in de church—for we read, De Lord 
is long suffering, of great kindness, forgiving iniquity, 
transgression and sin; you sal blay in de church, but 
you sal not blay for me!” and snatching together “#5 
manuscripts, he rushed out of the room, leaving «is 
astonished performers to draw their own conclusions. 
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I gather’d shells in days be-fore, I gath-er’d 
I threwthemone by one a-way, I threwthem 
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child, Adream came o’er me like a spell, IthoughtI was a-gain, a- gain a child. 


And then we leave them, leave them, like a child. 



















